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RST ANNUAL CONVENTION 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


freliminary Work Accomplished for the Logical and Irre¬ 
sistible Union of the Socialist Forces 
at Indianapolis 


ielegates from seventeen states present 


Fwr Day*’ Session Marked by Great Enthusiasm—An 
Earnest Body at Ciass-Conscious Internati onal 
' Socialists—Reports of National Officers 
Given Deafening Applause. 


SECRETARY DERS’ REPORT A SURPRISE 


(Nganized in Thirty-Two States in Twenty Months—Recep- j 
tlon of Representatives of the Socialist Labor 
Party—Revised Platform Adopted. 


rOU. BEPOBT OP THE PBOCEEDINOS 


EDOENE ▼. OEBS 


The first national convention of the 
Social Democratic Party of America was 
caDed to order promptly at lO o’clock 
Tuesday morning, March 6, 1900, by 
Chairman Jesse Cox, at Reichwein’s 
hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Comrade Caddon of Indianapolis 
made an appropriate and cordial address 
of welcome to the delegates and said the 
convention would mark a new era in the 
Socialist movement in this country. 

William Mailly of Haverhill, Mass., 
uis unanimously chosen as temporary 
^ air man , and Frederick G. Strickland 
of Chicago temporary secretary. 

On motion the following committees 
were appointed lyr the chair: 

Rules and Regulations—Mahoney, 
Tennessee; Jones, Ohio; Forman, Wis¬ 
consin; Poague, North Dakota; Phil¬ 
lips, New York. . . 

Credentials—Theodore Debs, Illinois; 
Martin, Ohio; Robinson, Kentucky, 
Waile, Massachusetts; Fechyew, Colo- 
ndo. 

Communications were read from A. 
Allen Noe of Ohio and the comrades in 
Oregon. 

In response to call, F. G. Strickland 
and A. S. Edwards led the convention 
in singing "Hark! the Battle ^ Cry Is 
Ringing” and the “Marseillaise. 

The credentials committee submitted 
a partial report, showing the following 
ddegates present: 

Colorado—W. H. Fechyew. 

Connecticut—W. Lonergan. 

Indiana—E. V. Debs, .Ozanias, Gren- 
■ Hng, J. Oneal, Evinger, H. MiHej. J- 
W. KeUy, W. Blenko, Judson Oneal, M. 
H^enberg, J. R. Backus. 

Illinois—Edwards, Strickland, K. rl. 
Johnson, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Comne 
Brown, E. D. Wheelock, Jesse Cox, 

Stedman. , , ,, , u 

Kentucky-F.C.Stumpf, J. H. Arnold, 
Hirshberg, Robinson. 

Massachusetts—Haile, Chase, Mac- 
Ctrtney, Jones, Mailly, Carey, Putney. 

Missouri—Putnam, Caldwell, Hoehn. 

New Hampshire—Gordon. 

New York—Butscher, Phillips, Lon¬ 
don, Thomas. 

North Dakota--Poague. 

New Jersey—Strobell, Goebel. 

Ohio—Zorn, Taylor, Nagel, Crumley, 
Jones, Dillon, Arnold, Mate, Martin. 

Pennsylvania—Gillis. 

Texas—Farmer, Hampton. 

Tennessee—Mahoney. 

' . Wisconsin—Berger, Forman, Heath, 

' ■ Arnold. , 

: On motion a committee of five was 
^mointed on organized labor. 

Jesse Cox, chairman, read the rejwn 
; of the national executive board, as toi- 
'■ lows: 

Report of BxocatlTe 

ladiinapolis, Ind., March 6, 1900. 

1 (CoBindei of th* Conventipn: 

■ Your Nstionsl Executtve 
^tetnUtes you. tnd sU the of the 

.foeisl Democtatic party, u^ 

'^fNactory growth and 

lead of the SociaUst movement in the United 

^h^.been deemed proper that at ^e o^ 
Hit of Ihil convention n «ncife *****®2l 
*Mdd be made showtag 
■miopmcat of the party. 

.Who, and the prospect of its growth m the 

iJMiidiste future. , „ . 

The original organisers 
h* prior eaperienct 
I to the saceess M any 

M aari «hs M* h uO irtfy 


seeking to better them by any methods, 
deemed it unwise to associate themselves in a 
political movement, with any persons, how¬ 
ever honest and well-disposed, who did not 
understand, and could not subscribe to the 
fundamental principles of international Social¬ 
ism as stated and embodied in the platform 
adopted for the party; it is. therefore, made 
a condition of membership in the party, that 
the members subscribe to these fundamental 
principles. 

The American people have been slow to 
recognize the now obvious fact, that the exist¬ 
ing economic capitalist system has, by con¬ 
centrating the capital of the country in the 
hands of a few, divided American society into 
two classes, whose interests are necessarily an¬ 
tagonistic and irreconcilable. Our people dis¬ 
liked and hesitated to believe that society had 
become so divided into classes having clashing 
interests; but this truth has nov/ been forced 
upon their minds by the development of in¬ 
dustrial conditions, and it is Being recognized 
and acted upon by the disinherited majority. 

It is upon this antagonism of class interests 
that the Socialist movement has been founded; 
not so much by the propaganda of agitation, 
as by the logic of events. The necessary re¬ 
sult of this class struggle is the organization 
of political parties ii' ihe interest of these res¬ 
pective classes, and the conflict between the 
classes, which has heretofore taken the form 
of an economic struggle, must necessarily in 
the near future develop into a political strug¬ 
gle between opposing political parties. 

Regrettable as this consequence may seem 
to many, it is nevertheless inevitable; and the 
sooner this fact is recognized by the people, 
the sooner the questions at issue between these 
antagonistic classes will be settled, and the 
causes of the conflict removed. _ 

It is the ihission of the Social Democratic 
party to remove these causes of conflict; to 
organize in a fraternal and indissoluble politi¬ 
cal union the men and women whose only 
possession is their labor power, and who by 
their brains and hands produce the wealth ol 
the country, to the end that they may obtain 
the political power; and to esmblish a co¬ 
operative commonwealth, in which there will 
be no conflicting classes based upon economic 
inequalities. 

It is evident that blind denunciation of indi¬ 
viduals who uphold or profit by the present 
system of industry is less convincing to the 
masses than is the peaceful, but clear and 
forcible, explanation of the causes of existing 
evils, thus arousing the people to unite in 
removing them by political action. 

It has, therefore, been the policy of the So¬ 
cial Democratic party, by patient but powerful 
agitation and propaganda, to convince and 
organize the masses, avoiding so far as possi¬ 
ble all merely personal controversies both 
with enemies and misguided friends. To carry 
out this policy of propaganda and organiza¬ 
tion, it becomes necessary, at the beginning 
of file movement, that the party should be 
provided with a newspaper, which should be 
the national organ of the party. Being with¬ 
out organizers in the field, it became necessary 
that a weekly messenger in the shape of such 
a newsparer should visit the homes of our 
comrades, for the purpose of keeping them in¬ 
formed of the progress of the movement, and 
to maintain their interest in it 
Voluntary contributions of money from 
friends of the cause, and a timely loait from 
a comrade, enabled your committee to com¬ 
mence and maintain the publication of the So¬ 
cial Democratic Herald, until the organization 
became self-supporting. Comrade A. S. Ed¬ 
wards was chosen editor of the Herald; and 
we cannot too highly commend his unflagging 
industry, abDity and self-sacrifice in the con¬ 
duct of the paper. But hit efforts have been 
and still are neatly hampered by want of suf¬ 
ficient pecuniary means to properly conduct 
the paper. The circulation of the Herald has 
grown from xooo to 8,001, and is still rapidly 
increasing. It it sent gratuitously to every 
member of the party in good standing. 

The Social Democratic party, recognizing 
that the regularly organised trades unions rep¬ 
resent the economic phase of the class strug¬ 
gle, and that their memben will ultimately 
become enlisted in this politica] pha^ baa at 
all timea maintained a friendly attitude to¬ 
wards these unioiis, and rendered them sneb 
assistance aa srat within its power. Some of 
these unions have conrteonaly received and 
listened to onr speakers; and it is hoped and 
expected that the doon of the unions will be 
more and mote opened tp our agitatioa 
We hope tor Urge accessions to our party 
fmi the trade tmioaiata in the near fatnre. 

In the eighteen months of its existence, our 
party baa aeeted to public office more than 
i w f of ita iwjnb e is . 

If U earnestly recommended that osr com¬ 


rades nominate candidates for office in every I 
political election wherever the opportunity 
sh^l exist This coarse is highly important ' 
for agitational purposes, and to give oppor¬ 
tunity for the expression of Socialist senti¬ 
ment 

Our membership has grown with increasing 
rapidity. We now have about four thousand 
five hundred dues-paying members. One 
thousand new members have been added since 
January 1, igoo. 

The nowth of the Socialist sentiment and 
of the Socialist press in the United States, is 
highly satisfactory. There are now about 
twenty-five newspapers supporting the Social 
Democratic party. One of these, the "AppcA 
to Reason,” has a weekly circulation of over 
one hundred thousand. 

Your committee has sent greetings to the 
convention of the Socialist Labor party re¬ 
cently held at Rochester.’N. Y.; and the So¬ 
cial Democratic party has also been repre- ‘ 
sented by Comrade Eugene Dietzgen at the 
International Socialist conference in Brussels, 
held last year. The policy of our party during 
the last eighteen months, in its attitude to¬ 
wards the trades union movement, in avoiding 
all personal controversies, and in endeavoring 
to maintain a dignified but earnest propa¬ 
ganda, has, we believe, commended itself to 
Socialists, as well as to reformers generally, 
and this policy has attracted the support of the 
independent Socialist press. 

The good reputation of the party thus 
gained is inseparably associated with the name 
"Social Democratic party"; and by this name 
the party has become known and respected 
throughout the country. 

The hearty thanks of all comrades are due 
to our national secretary-treasurer Comrade 
Theodore Debs, for bis tireless and unceasing 
cflorts in behalf of the party. We doubt if 
another in all our ranks could be found more 
highly competent and devoted. 

Mrs. Theodore Debs and Mrs. A. S. Ed¬ 
wards have earned our gratitude by their un¬ 
selfish services to the national organization. 

In an address of this character it is cus¬ 
tomary to close with a series ol recommenda¬ 
tions which are supposed to indicate the legis-' 
lation that is required in the interest of the 
party. Believing as I do that the representa¬ 
tives themselves are fully qualified to meet all 
the requirements of the party. I refer to their 
experience and fidelity, and have full faith in 
their ability to meet all the responsibilities of 
the hour, and by their united action pilot the 
party safely and securely to its destined port. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Jesse Cox, Chairman. 

Seymour Stedman, Secretary. 
Eugene V. Debs, 

Victor L Berger, 

. Frederic Heath, 

National Executive Board. S. D. F. 

Adjournment taken to 2130 p. m. 

Afternoon SettHiun, March 6 

Cqlled to order by Chairman Mailly. 

On motion William Mailly was elected 
chairman for the day and F. G. Strick¬ 
land permanent secretary, with R. H. 
John.son and E. V. Putnam assistant sec¬ 
retaries; sergeant-at-arms, H. Greuling. 

Report of the executive board was ac¬ 
cepted and referred to committee. 

The following committees were 
elected: 

Auditing—Butscher, Jones (Mass.), 
Miller, Lonergan, Strobel. 

Constitution — Cox, Jones (Ohio), 
Heath, Goebel, Haile. Robinson, Zom. 

Declaration and Platform—Berger, 
Debs, London, Wheelock, Carey, Sted¬ 
man, Mahoney, Poague, Brown, Gor¬ 
don, Wenzel. 

Resolutions—-Crumley, Chase, Phil¬ 
lips, Farmer, Butscher. 

Officers’ Reports—Arnold (Wis.), Ar¬ 
nold (Ky.), Nagel, Oneal, Martin. 

Press and Publishing—Edwards, Gor¬ 
don. Farmer, Mailly, Hoehn. 

Manifesto—Debs (E. V.), MacCart- 
ney. Chase, Haile, Carey. 

Organized Labor—Miller (Ind.), Ca¬ 
rey, Hoehn, Zorn, Debs. 

Committee on credentials reported 
sixty-two delegates present, representing 
1,815 votes. (These figures were in¬ 
creased by supplementary reports.) 

The following resolution was then 
adopted: 

Whereas, a committee of nine, representing 
the Socialist Labor party, has been delegated 
- to visit this convention to present certain mat¬ 
ters of importance to this body; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That a commit¬ 
tee of three members be appointed by the chair 
to meet said representatives of the Socialist 
Labor party and extend to them a welcome to 
this convention. 

The chair appointed as such commit¬ 
tee E. V. Debs, V. L. Berger and J. F. 
Carey. 

. Secretary Stedman of the national ex¬ 
ecutive board then read his report, the 
same being a review of the work of the 
board, with which the membership is 
already familiar. , . 

National Secretary-Treasurer Theo¬ 
dore Debs then presented his report, 
which is given below: 

Secretstry Debs' Report 
Offi^ of the National Secretary-Treaiurer of 
the Social Democratic Party. 

, Chicago, IIL, March i, 190a 

To the b. D. P. in National Convention Atr 

sembled at Indianapolis, Ind., beginning 

March 6, ipoa 
Comrades: 

I have the honor to snbpit the following, 
my official reports as nations! secretary-treas- 
nrer for the period beginning whb my election 
by the executive bovd, June lA 1898, and 
ending February sB, 1900, covering one year 
eight montha and fifteen diaya. 

For convenience I have tobdivided the re¬ 
port into three perioda, at foUowt: 

First, from jnne lA tBgA the day of nra 
election, to and induding December 31, 1898, 
the cloae of ^ calendar year. 

Sect^ from January I, 189A to December 
31, tSgsk induiive. _. j. 

Third, from Jannary 1,1900^ to Febraaiy 4 
tgoo, inchuive. ... 

It will thoa be ofaeerved that m the abeence 
of any provisfon in the tooslitatioo I have 
made the fiaeal year of the national party cor- 


EUGENE DEBS AND JOB HARRIMAN 
THE IDEAL STANDARD BEARERS 

Their Nomination Arouses the Greatest Enthusiasm and 
Marks the Beginning of a Real Socialistic 
Working Class Movement 


A NEW AND MUCH BRIGHTER ERA BEFORE US 


Nominating Speech by F. 0. MacCartney—G. B. Benham, 
of the S. L. P., Seconds Debs’ Nomination— 
Declination and Suspense—The 
Call of Duty is Heard 


THE MAN OF THE TIME TO THE FRONT 


With a Fit Running Mate the Beginning of the End of 
Capitalist Industry will be Proclaimed under the 
Banner of the Social Democratic Party 


GREETINGS FROM ORGANIZED }lABOR WELCOMED 


JOB HARRIMAN 


respond to the calendar year in order that it 
might harmonize with the four fiscal quarters 
ot the year in which, under the constitution, 
the dues of members become payable and are 
collected, and which quarters also begin and 
end with the fiscal year. 

Inception of Party 
Comrades who were present at the memora¬ 
ble midnight meeting at the Revere house in 
Chicago in June, 1898, when the present party 
evolved from the ^cial Democracy, will re¬ 
member under what trying circumstances the 
new party began its career. Not only was the 
party without resources, but many of its mem¬ 
bers had lost confidence owing to the split in 
the Social Democracy and the fierce dissen¬ 
sions incident thereto. It was therefore a* dif¬ 
ficult task from the very beginning to estab¬ 
lish the party, but undertaken by the dauntless 
few who stood sponsor for it with a full knowl¬ 
edge of the obstacles that were to be over¬ 
come, they went to work with a will bom of 
faith in their undertaking and froi that day 
to this have battled untiringly for me success 
of the party. How well they have succeeded 
will appear in part in the report of the finances 
and membership. 

Though seriously handicapped for the want 
of financial resources it will be gratifying to 
the comrades to know that the party has been 
able to meet every financial obligation and to 
maintain its credit unimpaired. 

The volume of business transacted during 
the brief existence of the party shows the 
activity with which the work of organization 
and agitation have been carried forward. 

In the following report is stated in detail the 
financial transactions of my office during the 
period of my incumbency. The official rec¬ 
ords and account books which accompany the 
report contain complete record and account 
ol all receipts and disbursements and all other 
financial transactions in detail, and 1 respect¬ 
fully request that the convention authorize the 
proper committee to audit and inspect my 
official accounts and report the result of the 
same to the convention. 

The receipts and disbursements appear in 
the subjoined tables: 

Brauches aucyMenibers 

The number of branches in active operation 
at this time is 226, with a dues-paying mem¬ 
bership of 4,536. This number does not, of 
course, represent the full membership of the 
party, since there are thousands who support 
the party at the polls and act with it in all 
things who are not connected with it in the 
capacity of dues-paying members. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact the latter consist of but a small per¬ 
centage of the actual supporters of the party, 
the total number of whom can be known only 
when the votes are counted and the election 
returns are made. 

Rapid Growth 

While the progress of the party has been 
eminently satisfactoiy Yrom the be^nning, 1 
feel justified in inviting your attention to the 
extraordinary growth which has taken place 
in the two months immediately preceding the 
convention. During the months of January 
and February of this year fifty-three new 
branches were instituted and 985 new dues- 
paying members enrolled. This gratifying in¬ 
crease is goiftg forward while this convention 
is in session. It bespeaks a year of tremen¬ 
dous increase in the number of branches, in the 
aggregate membership and in the scope and 
power of the party. 

extent of Or^ntzatton 
The party has rapidly marched from ocean 
to ocean and from the lakes to the gulL We 
are now organized in thirty-two states and 
territories and mowing at a rate to make it 
certain that within the next few months the 
Social Democratic party will be organized and 
will be a factor in every state and territory 
as well as in the nation at large. 

Conclosion 

In concluding this, my v first report, 1 con- 
gratnlate the convention upon the healthy con¬ 
dition of the party and the excellent outlook 
for the fntnre. In oar conneilt, zuitional, state 
and local, harmony and good will (RtvaiL 
There is neither jealousy nor dissension to 
mar the good feeling or retard the progress of 
the party. With zeal and entbpsiaim oar c<>m- 
rides are pressing forward in all directions 
bearing hi^ the banner of interaationat So¬ 
cialism. 

My work'hzz been a duty of love. I have 
had the aid and eaconragement of tme com- 
radei and aaaociatet, eapeoally in trying honrt. 
I have aho bad the onfliadiing aappoit of tbe 
rank and file, and to one and aO I with to 
exprcaa aay ttankt and the ataannee of mj 

S^^Sn^aitb that the eoovtntion win 


be harmonious in its councils, loyal in its ob¬ 
ligations and wise in its deliberations, I have 
the honor to subscribe myself. 

Yours fraternally, 

Theodore Debs. 

[The tables of receipts and expendi¬ 
tures accompanying the report went 
astray and are believed to be in the 
hands of the auditing committee. An 
effort will be made to secure them for 
publication next week.—Ed.J 
Adjourned to meet 9 o’clock Wednes¬ 
day. 

Morning Setuilon. March 7 

Called to order by Chairman Mailly. 
Seymour Stedman elected chairman of 
the day. 

Communications read. One from Los 
Angeles referred to incoming executive 
board. 

The auditing committee submitted the 
following report: 

We, the auditing committee ap¬ 
pointed to examine the accounts and 
vouchers of the secretary-treasurer from 
June 15, 1898, to March l, 1900, have 
examined them at length and find them 
correct in everj’ particular. It would be 
difficult to improve upon the method of 
bookkeeping in use, and we highly com¬ 
mend the methodical accuracy employed. 
Every cent of receipts and expenditures 
was rigidly accounted for. 

Samuel M. Jones, 

W. P. Lonergan, 

G. H. Strobell, 

William Butscher, 

H. Greuling, 

Committee. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
the following in response to greetings 
from the Socialist workmen of New 
York: 

“Chairman of Mass-Meeting, Cooper 
Union Institute, New York City: 'The 
Social Democratic Party of the United 
States, in national convention at Indian¬ 
apolis assembled, extends its cordial 
sympathy with the cause of the prole¬ 
tariat of Porto Rico. Three cheers for 
the international Socialist movement!" 

Committee on officers’ reports com¬ 
mended all reports and recommended 
their acceptance and adoption. 
Adjourned. 

Afternoon Session, Hnrcli 7 
Chairman Stedman presiding. 

Moved that resolution from Boston 
branch on party organ be referred to 
press committee. Carried. 

Then occurred an incident that will be 
historical in the Socialist movement of 
this country and mark the Oftening of 
fraternal relations between hitherto sep¬ 
arate forces working toward the same 
goal. The reception committee, amid 
tumultuous and long-continued ap¬ 
plause, entered the hall with Job Harri- 
man and Morris Hilquit, two of the three 
representatives chosen from the Roches¬ 
ter committee. Comrade Hkrriman was 
presented to the convention in cordial 
and felicitous terms by Chairman Sted¬ 
man. He spoke briray but in words 
excellently ^osen and glowing with 
, true comradeship. 

Comrade Hilquit was next introduced. 
He attributed i^t difficulties and fric- 
I tion in the Somlist movement to per¬ 
sonal eccentricities and prejudices, and 
; declared that no good cause exists for 
’ the continued separation of the two par- 
; ties. The Rochester con'vention, he 
; said, purposely refrained from adopting 
r a name, and me party be repressed 
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To the Workers 

Shall you complain who feed the world? 
Who clothe the world? 

Who house the world? 

Shall you complain who are the world, 

Of what the world may do? 

As from this hout 
You use your power. 

The world must follow you! 

The world's Ijfe hangs on your right hand I 
Your strong right hand! 

Your skilled right handl 
You hold the whole world in your hand. 
See to it what you do I 
Or dark or light. 

Or wrong 'or right. 

The world is made by you! 

Then rise as you never rose before I 
Nor hofied before! 

Nor dare^ before! 

And show as was never shown before. 

The power that lies in you! 

Stand all as one I 
See justice done I 
Believe, and Dare, and Do! 

—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION 
ITS CAUSE AND CURE 

Bj CtiarlM H. T»ll 

It is unnecessar)- to dwell upon the 
fact of political corruption, most peo¬ 
ple are so. familiar with it that it is taken 
as a matter of course. They say that 
“government is utterly corrupt, it is run 
in the interest of the few and there is 
no hope of improvement.” Such peo¬ 
ple have no clear conception of the 
cause of this condition, but they have 
observed that government is managed 
in the interest of the wealthy class and 
have participated, perhaps, in many fu¬ 
tile efforts to secure good government. 

On the other hand there are those 
more optimistic, due perhaps to lack of 
experience, who inform us that some¬ 
thing can and should be done to remove 
this ever growing evil. These people 
are actuated by noble motives but their 
effort? betray an utter lack of knowl¬ 
edge concerning the economic question, 
and consequently of the causes of the 
evil they seek to remove. Failing to 
trace the evil to its source, they waste 
their time in dealing with its effects. 
They observe that men in public posi¬ 
tion frequently betray their trust and so 
conclude that the fault lies with the in¬ 
dividual, and consequently demand that 
better men be nominated and elected to 
public office. This accomplished, they 
think the problem solved! 

Usually such advocates of. reform 
have but little conception of practical 
politics and absolutely no conception of 
the fact that the economic rulers are the 
political rulers. They little realize the 
power they are up against and the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of getting men nom¬ 
inated and elected that are not tools of 
the ruling class. They have also failed 
to observe that their remedy has been 
tried time and again and usually proved 
ineffective even where the difficulties 
have been surmounted and good men 
placed in office. The temptations which 
beset the public official under the pres¬ 
ent system is often more than his weak 
human nature can stand. 

Tins brings us to the main question. 
What is the cause of political corrup¬ 
tion? The cause of this corruption is 
the opposition of private to public in¬ 
terests. Self-interest is the root. Leg¬ 
islators and councilmen are bribed, 
either directly or indirectly, by those 
owning vast aggregations of wealth that 
special privileges may be obtained. 
Every trust, corporation or important 
business interest today is admitted to 
be politically corrupting power. If 
necessary the officials are bought out¬ 
right but frequently a little stock a rail¬ 
road pass, or trolley blue ticket is all 
that is required. So long as individuals 
or corporations can advance their own 
interests at the expense of the public, 
so long there will be legislative corrup¬ 
tion. The lobby, of which so many 
complain, is but an effect of which self- 
interest is the cause. It is a perfectly 
natural concomitant of the present 
system of industry. Many a man who 
was upright and honest when he en¬ 
tered public life has fallen from grace. 
The incentives today to corruption are 
too great to hope for much improve¬ 
ment. If men were perfect beings they 
might administer the present govern¬ 
ment honestly and justly, but in the 
present stage of human development the 
temptations seem more than frail hu¬ 
manity can bear. So long as govern¬ 
ment must be administered by imperfect 
beings it would seem the only wise 
course to remove the motive of perfidy 
and dishonor. It is surely the height of 
absurdity for reformers to place all their 
efforts upon getting “good men” in of¬ 
fice and leave untouched a system of in¬ 
dustry that makes them bad as soon as 
they get in. If the powers that be are 
unsuccessful in corrupting the official, 
he finds himself isolated and at the ex¬ 
piration of his term laid upon the shelf. 
The party has no use for a man that 
does not do the bidding of the master 
class, the campaign contributions are 
not fortlicoining unless the nominee is 
believed to be all right, and usually 
only those who have b^n tried and 
found faithful are allowed on the ticket. 

The would-be reformers, then, are 
working at the wrong end of the prob¬ 
lem. It is futije for them to blame in¬ 
dividuals, to censure public ofiBdals for 
doing the veiy thing they are expected 
to do. If we support the system we 
ought not to make war on those who 
administer it Neither does h do any 
good to rail at the political machine and 


boss. These are effects, not causes. We 
might destroy a certain^ political ma¬ 
chine and boss, but unless we change 
the system another machine and boss 
would come into existence. No politi¬ 
cal boss could long maintain his power 
were it not for the contributions he is 
able to secure from corporate interests 
in return for favors rendered, h is 
corporate pap that builds up and main¬ 
tains the political machine. In New 
York city the municipal ailment is not 
Tammany Hall but the business inter¬ 
ests that use Tammany Hall to buy leg¬ 
islation at Albany and franchises at the 
city hall. Behind the political "ring” 
is the private owners of public fran¬ 
chises. Public corruption is merely the 
overflow of business corruption. Our 
corrupt business system corrupts our 
political system, even in our highest 
courts. Political corruption has become 
an integral part of our business system 
—legislation, municapl, state and na¬ 
tional, is now bought and sold in the 
open market. It is mere shortsighted¬ 
ness jthat blames the ward politician and 
public official. A little careful examina¬ 
tion will reveal the fact that the ward 
politician ahd public official ar^ merely 
agents of those who are endeavoring to 
subserve their material interests. 

What is the lemedy for this deplor¬ 
able condition? If the cause of politi¬ 
cal corruption is the opposition of pri¬ 
vate to public interests, the remedy, evi¬ 


dently, is to remove this antagonism, to 
make tlie interests of the individual 
identical with the public interest; in 
other words, to remove these interests 
from private or corporate management 
and conjrol. This would remove both 
the motive and opportunity for corrup¬ 
tion. The motive for political corrup¬ 
tion is the same as for business corrup¬ 
tion—private gain. Private gain is the 
cause of selfishness and so long as men 
can advance their own interests at the 
expense of others, whether of individ¬ 
uals or of society, just so long the evils 
will remain untouched. This private 
gain is the cause of the dishonesty in 
both private and public business. Of 
course there is but one remedy, the 
abolition of this system of antagonisms, 
in which the interests of every man are 
set against the interests of every other 
man and of society as a whole. Social¬ 
ism would make the interests of one 
identical with the interests of all. 

If we wish to remove public corrup¬ 
tion, then, we must remove the cause 
of, dishonesty in public administration— 
private gain—and thus render it im¬ 
possible for men to subserve individual 
interests by violating the public trust 
and then faithful, honest legislation 
will be secured. If men could not ad¬ 
vance their own interests at the expense 
of the public, they would have no mo¬ 
tive to bribe public officials. By remov¬ 
ing capital from private control we re¬ 
move the cause of ptolitical jobbery. Un¬ 
der Socialism there would be no dppor- 
tunity to raid the public treasury or se¬ 
cure fradulent appropriations for there 
would be no opportunity for one to en¬ 
gage in private business. There would 
be absolutely no opportunity for one to 
secure special privileges at the expense 
of the public and even if there were 
there would be no motive. One could 
only secure an excess of commodities 
which he would be unable to consume 
or dispose of. For the same reason the 
official would have no motive to sell 
out, even if there were a buyer, but, as 
a matter of fact, there would be no one 
with any interest to purchase, however 
much he might desire to sell. Under 
Socialism no one would have a desire 
to accumulate a great fortune for he 
could not capitalize it and make it a 
source of productivity. 

Political corruption is inherent in the 
present system and as long as the sys¬ 
tem remains we cannot hope for any im¬ 
provement. It is futile, for instance, to 
complain of corrupt municipal govenir 
ment and at the same time consent to 
leaving public utilities in the hands of 
private corporations. The private own- 
ei^p of the electric light, gas and trol¬ 


ley systems, etc., is a recognized source 
of corruption. Many examples might 
be given of the" good results to govern¬ 
ment from placing these monopolies un¬ 
der public control. Public ownership 
will remove both the motive and oppor¬ 
tunity for this corruption, it will pluck 
the evil up by the roots. What is true 
of the municipality is true of the state 
and nation. It is everywhere private in¬ 
terest opposed to public interest that is 
the cause of the evil. Collective owner¬ 
ship of the means of production and 
distribution is the only remedy, and just 
in proportion as this is realized the evil 
will be removed. Remove the cause 
and the effect will disappear. 

Socialism would greatly simplify g;ov- 
ernment and render unneces.sary its 
obnoxious powers which result from 
our false organization of society. So¬ 
cialism means industrial self-govern¬ 
ment. a social democracy in which the 
people are their own masters. Let all 
who desire the .'ibolition of political cor¬ 
ruption join in the establishment of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 

THE SOCIAL IDEAL 


Itj Leonard D. Abbott 

I know that it is not strictly “scien¬ 
tific" to have ideals, but I frankly con¬ 
fess that 1 cannot help it 1 Of course we 
most of us recognize tlia^t the great 


world is pursuing its course regardless 
of what your idehl or my ideal may be. 
Yet after all we cannot but. cherish more 
or less definite hopes of what society 
may one day become, and in so far as 
we exert any influence upon the thought 
of our time, we influence and shape the 
nature of the society that is to be. It 
will be a sorry day for our Socialist 
movement when it loses its idealism. 
Every idealist ought to be a Socialist; 
every Socialist must ' be an idealist, 
whether he is conscious of it or not. 

It is impossible in a few words to ade¬ 
quately describe the glorious ideal of 
Socialism, to which the men and women 
of our movement are consecrating their 
lives today, with a whoU-heartedness 
and a self-sacrifice almost unparalleled 
in the world’s history. We can only say 
that it is the mightiest ideal that ever 
stirred the heart of humanity. We can 
only say that it is essentially revolution- 
aiy, and that it represents almost the 
antithesis of existing conditions. In 
place of strife, we shall have rest and 
fellowship; in place of misery, happi¬ 
ness ; in place of inequality, equality; in 
place of ugliness, beauty. 

What appeals to one first of all in 
this new life is its comfort and security. 
There will be no more of this mad, 
heartless scramble for wealth, no more 
of this mean, sordid commercialism. 
Our life will be sane and normal. We 
shall no longer conduct society on the 
principle of the herd in the pigstye, but 
rather in the spirit of kindly altruism 
and the recognition that an injury to 
one is an injury to all. We shall not 
need to think very much about the 
physical and material side of life at all. 
A few hours of pleasant labor, organ¬ 
ized in scientific fashion on a national 
scale, will produce enough—and more 
than enough—to satisfy every human 
need. 

My soul rises up within me to greet 
the whelesomeness, the equality, of this 
new epoch in human history. As I 
dream of it, I feel like one transported 
from some pestilential swamp to a 
mountain summit, with its bracing 
ozone, ite splendid panorama. Think of 
the petty and nauseous stupidity—the 
utter woodenness—of so much of our 
life today, with its snobbish castes and 
g^rades into which we so solemnly divide 
ourselves, its so-called “higher” and 
“lower” classes. Consider, on the one 
hand, the butterfly life of the ball-room; 
on the other hand, the drunken sodden¬ 
ness of the saloon. What inspiration it 
gives us to even think' of these things 
swept from the e^rth forever! WThat 
joy it is to know that we shall one day 
have a society of real men and women. 


instead of (too often) dolls I The world 
will never realize the pitiful waste and 
degradation of human life that has been 
going on through the long centuries, 
until Socialism produces a new race of 
men. 

Socialism will mean simplicity. It 
will mean that we deliberately turn .our 
backs on the myriad shams around us. 
The luxuries of today—the twelve- 
course dinners, the two hundred dollar 
dresses, the multitude of servants—are 
sjmply signs of disease. It is hard to 
say which is the more detestable, the 
overbearing conceit of the plutocrat, or 
the cringing servility of the flunkey. 
How pleasant it is to think of the so¬ 
ciety of equality, enthroning honesty, 
simplicity, fellowship, and relegating to 
the ash-heap the pompous shams and 
the silly “respectability” of today! 

Lastly, Sixialism will mean beauty. I 
am sure that one of the first thingfs men 
will turn their attention to, after the 
nightmare of capitalism has passed 
away, will be the beatification of their 
environment. We will no longer be 
able to tolerate for an instant the 
wretched shabbiness and sordidness of 
modern commercial life. We will put 
our souls into the architecture of our 
towns, and make them an ornament to 
nature, instead of a blot upon it. Evefy- 
thing in those day.s—from the cup and 
platter to the steamshifj—will be worth 
admiring. We will make the world a 
garden of beauty. 

To my mind, William Morris’ “News 
from Nowhere" is the most beautiful 
picture of the ideal society ever planned 
in the hand of man. And I think one 
might .search long without finding any¬ 
thing to etpial the exquisite charm of 
his verses: 

Then all Mine and all Thine shall be Ours, 
and no more shall any man crave 
For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter 
a friend for a slave. 

.•\nd what wealth then shall be left us. when 
none shall gather gold. 

To buy his friend in the market, and pinch 
and pine the sold? 

Nay, what?—save the lovely city, and the 
iittle house on the hill. 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and 
the happy fields we till. 

The homes of ancient story, the tombs of 
the mighty dead. 

The wise men seeking out marvels, and the 
poet's teeming head. 

The painter's hand of wonder, and the mar¬ 
velous fiddle-bow, 

.And the banded choirs of music—all those 
that do and know. 

For all these shall be ours and all men's, nor 
shall any lack a share 

Of the soil and gain of living, in the days 
when the world grows fair. 


THE MAN UNDER THE DRAY 

".V lie.ivy dray broke down in the 
.street and a man was crushed and held 
captive beneath it. On top of the dray 
was a load of merchandise and on top 
of the merchandise were sitting a lot of 
Monopolists. 

"A crowd of men gathered abot** and 
begtin to discuss how to relieve the man 
entshed by the dray. They stayed so 
long and (liscussed so hard that the peo¬ 
ple finally created them into a Legisla¬ 
ture. 

"Then they called in a lot more men, 
called Political Economists, who decided 
that the man had always been so 
crushed; it was his natural condition, 
and it was useless to think of releasing 
him. 

"Edward Atkinson said it would over¬ 
turn civilization to let the man get out 
from under the dray—and so it would. 

"Next, chairs were laidowed in uni¬ 
versities to teach that the man was there 
because he was not fit to survive, or that 
he had too much overproduction on top 
of him; that even if he got out he could 
not walk, because of lack of experience 
in walking. 

"Then came the Theologians, who 
said the man’s heart was bad and that 
he must be saved before the stuff could 
be taken off; finally, that if his heart 
could be got right he need not have the 
weight taken off. 

"And the Theologians secured a life 
job for centuries, just for prear dng that 
the man could not possibly be anywhere 
than where he was. 

“Finally a man came along who said: 
'Why, take the stuff off and let the man 
go free.’ 

“That man was a Socialist.”—George 
D. Herron. 


Social Question and the Answer 

The social problem is a problem to 
organize the world so that all men may 
be equally secure in the material means 
and social resources needful for a com¬ 
plete life. Public ownership of the 
sources and means of production is the 
answer to the social question, and the 
basis of spiritual liberty.—Herron. 


Prosperity and Freedom 

Property, when first instituted, was 
endurable; it did not' take away from 
anyl^y tlte right and the means of be¬ 
coming a land-owner, for there was no 
money, while there was vacant land in 
abundance. From the moment, how¬ 
ever, that every free man could no long¬ 
er appropriate a part of the soil, prop¬ 
erty has ceased to be a right. It has be¬ 
come a crying evil, and the cause of 
the misery and destitution of the masses. 
—Weitling. 






WHAT I HEAR PEOPLE SAY 

The people are being educated—som. 
by choice, but more from necessity aU 
ployers are studying the “loric^ 
events,” owing to trusts. Employes ar, 
forced into this great "student class” h 
the infrequency of food in th«r stomaefi 
and the frequency of patches on th^ 
clothing. It is true that some are oX 
in the A B C class, but they are all ear 
nest students! 

A real estate man who used to occunv 
a large suite of rooms with help gaW 
but who now has “desk room,” says’ 
“There is something wrong somewhere' 

I can’t make things move.” ' 

A lady whose business it is to supply 
ladies’ furnishings remarked: "It is ter¬ 
rible the number of people in the silk 
business who are thrown out of work 
by the combination.” 

Two business men who used to have 
offices of their own are now working for 
insurance companies. I asked one of 
them how he was getting ^long. "Fine” 
he replied. “Tlie company has done 
more business this year than ever be¬ 
fore.’’ “Oh,” I said, “of course the com¬ 
pany is doing well. Nearly all the big 
companies are doing well. The country 
is run in the interests of the big com¬ 
panies. • But I remember the time when 
you used to have your own business in 
your own office.” He sighed! 1 in- 
quired of the other one if he had noticed 
this peculiarly partial phrase of “pros¬ 
perity” and if he intended voting for the 
“prosperity” men again. 

Another real estate man is also think¬ 
ing. He has noticed the growth of trusts 
and the fact that they get anything they 
want from congress down. I gave him 
some facts and figures on Socialism, mu¬ 
nicipal ownership, and what has been 
done in New Zealand. It is his opinion 
that “.something like that will have to be 
done here. It seems that everything 
tends toward trusts, which throws out 
not only thousands of employes but 
many employers as well, who are forced 
to join the workers." 

Still another real estate man, who has 
grown tired of being part of the great but 
stujtid public who are not only being 
"skinned” by the street railway com¬ 
panies but crowded and almost frozen to 
death as well, says: 'T am in favor of 
municipal ownership of public utilities; 

1 can't go as far as you do.” Neverthe¬ 
less he is in the lane that leads to the 
great Socialistic highway, and I can see 
his finish! ■ ^ 

James T. Fishel, a private in the Sev¬ 
enteenth United'States Infantry, recent¬ 
ly completed his tenii of enlistment and 
returned from the Philippine Islands. In 
an interview in the Chicago Record a 
few days ago he said: "I Should like to 
go back to the Philippines if Otis would 
allow me a license to go into business, 
but his policy is 'once a soldier, alwhys a 
soldier,’ and he will not grant them to 
any of the boys who have served ont 
their time.” 

Think of it! That man went there to 
fight for his country, as he supposed, but 
that was a great error on his part. In 
reality he was fighting for the trusts. He 
can't go into business in the country he 
helped to grab, but the trusts and rich 
men, who dodge taxes and don’t do any. 
of the fighting except with their mouths, ' 
can engage in business there. 

"Trade follows the flag,” you know! 

A lot of moral buzzards follow the flag, 
too, but they follow it after the Fish^ 
risk their lives to place it there.. A vote 
for either of the old parties is a vote for 
a continuance of generals who are kind 
^o the trusts. Don't forget that. 

I think Mr. Fishel ought to be cut¬ 
ting his economic eye teeth! 

Miss Frances E. Willard, the great 
temperance agitator, in her address be¬ 
fore the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
union at Buffalo, N. Y., October 29, 
iSgy, spoke of Socialism as follows: 
"What the Socialist desires is that the 
corporation of humanity should control 
all production. Beloved comrades, this 
is the frictionless way; it is the higher 
law; it eliminates the activities for a self¬ 
ish life; it enacts into our everyday Hv- 
ing the ethics of Christ’s gospel. Noth— 
ing else will do it; nothing else can bring 
the glad day of universal brotherhood, a 
To all who believe in a religion that 
touches men’s homes and families andf^ 
pockets—a religion that is a reality and ^ 
not a Sunday suit only—I make this sol- ' 
emn appeal: Get some simple Socialist 
literature and read it until you under- 
stand it. Socialism is not robbery—it is 
justice. If it were robbery it would not 
number among its followers such men as 
the Rev. George D. Herron, W. D. 
Howells, Henry D. Lloyd, Washington ,- 
Gladden, Mayor Jones of Toledo I 
others. And after you understand if> 
vote, for it. 

A vote for the Social Demoenttic. 
ticket is a vote for a great principle; it , 
is a vote for the universal brotherhood (d 
humanity without distinction of race,t> 
creed, sex, caste or colorj 

A vote for the old parties is a vote fot , 
the old system of genteel but remorse¬ 
less plundering of the people. 

Forrest S. Green- 



The Union Label 

on everything you buy is a guarantee 
that) the producers thereof receive a 
fair rate of wages for its prodnetkn . 

Insist on having the 
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(luced everything, do not own the land, 
farms, mines, mills, plants, railway and 
industrial systems of the nation, but that 
these are owned by the 9 per cent of the 
population—i. e., the capitalist class— 
who operate them solely for their own 
benefit. Under a Socialist state the peo¬ 
ple would own and operate the above. 

P. P. Ayer. 


HOW SOCIALISM WOULD 

IMPROVE NEW YORK 

CliM. BL Cooluir In K. T. Journal 

In the first place, it would abolish 
taxes and give you an ideal city. It 
would abolish the gambling in the nec¬ 
essaries of life and it would make it im¬ 
possible for one man or a few men to 
fatten on the great body of our citizens. 
It would make the happiness and well¬ 
being of the millions independent of the 
whim and rapacity of a few. 

Put every enterprise of public utility 
into the hands of the people and have 
it run in the interest of the people, in¬ 
stead of for the profit of a few million¬ 
aires, and you would get enough reve¬ 
nue to make all taxes impossible and 
at the same time enable you to build 
up a city which, in the perfection of its 
public institutions, charities, hospitals, 
schools, places of recreation and amuse¬ 
ment, street improvements, facilities of 
transportation, etc., would outrank any¬ 
thing yet imagined. 

The principles of socialism are now 
so well understood by careful and dis¬ 
interested students than to dispute the 
accuracy of the above deductions is to 
set yourself down as ignorant. The 
matter is capable of exact mathematical 
proof. 

Much more than this, however, can 
be accomplished, and will in the end be 
accomplished. 

It is only a matter of time, when all 


would improve it—would improve, it so 
vastly that within less than a decade it 
would be hard to believe that the con¬ 
ditions of life, as they are today in this 
great metropolis, had ever existed. 

Let me begin with the children, the 
children as I have seen them during my 
stay here, who live in the lower city, 
especially on the East Side. There is 
nothing more pathetic than their lives. 
Often unable to find room in the public 
schools, more often not furnished with 
proper clothing to be presentable in 
s.'hool, they grow up in squalid and 
vicious surroundings without a chance 
to fit themselves for the duties of citi¬ 
zenship. 

Under a socialistic form of govern¬ 
ment every child, no matter how poor, 
no matter of what nationality, would be 
provided with the necessary clothing 
and the necessary food to attend school. 
It is, in my opinion, the state’s duty to 
see to it that every child during its 
school-day age should not only be per¬ 
mitted but obliged to attend, and I am 
in favor of providing everything to facil¬ 
itate this, even though it be necessary 
to provide in addition to shoes, cloth¬ 
ing and food a decent abode for them. 
This necessity has struck me with par¬ 
ticular force in New York. 

Of cour.se all things which in their 
nature are connected with the public 
service should be under municipal *br 
national control, as the case may be. 
That means, so far as New York is con- 
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THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


ptogpamme of Socialism is the 
assertion of two leading princi- 
P^Sfc^irst, we recognize, as the cen- 
^ modern society, the inde- 
E:i^ 5 jjnce of all. No man now works 
E^i^JTby division of labor and mutual 
*** other’s 
li ST Second, we apply the doctrine of 
K' Swmic science to the art of govem- 
insisting on the ethical right of 
IV S^oint workers, and the workers alone, 
me whole product of their labor, 
Wthont any deduction for rent, profit 
Mid interest, or any other form of capi- 
f:',; ;'St appropriation. We contend that 
the whole produce of labor is created by 
working class through access to the 
Wi natural resources of the earth, ana to 
If tl*l class it rightfully belongs. 

OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES 

Socialism is economic democracy and 
^1; jmplies the socializing of all industries. 
W- ' It proposes to emancipate society from 
B rule, which rests upon the money 
It’ power, which power in turn rests upon 
R' iPtiibnopoly of the instruments of pro- 
dttctioa and distribution. Socialism 
Iv proposes to put an end to the devil’s 
? vS Sace of capitalism now going on in the 
iiprid, by taking all interests whatsoever 
f?hoin the, control of the present irre- 
'■^iiTipoosible papitalist class, who are using 
vi|1tliese interests solely for their sordid 
|MweH*re—thus enslaving the people—and 
placing these interests in the possession 
p' of a responsible national organism, the 
f joremment, to be owned and operated 
: Jor the benefit of all the people collect- 

) bdyi who have created these interests 
^ to whom they rightfully belong. 
The fundamental principle or keystone 
gi Socialism is that the workings of a 
Si^istic state must be for the benefit 
. of all the people collectively. 

The aims of Socialism are principally 
edacational on account of its magnitude, 
requiring for its complete undertaking 
the acceptance of a large majority of the 
people, but the time is not far distant 
•ben Socialism will bombard capitalism 
ont'of its intrenched monopoly and give 
it a dose of its own medicine, "What are 
you going to do about it?” with the 
b inswer, Socialism. 

” Ihactical Socialism is a method of co¬ 
operation managed by a state or nation, 
by which all pri^uction and distribution 
—in fact, everj’thing which is required 
for the support and welfare of the indi- 
Tidual—shall be owned and operated by 
I tbc people collectively and co-opera- 
I tively, so as to enable them to provide 
fen all their wants and guarantee them 
lecurity of possession and employment 
fen all time. 

By doing this things will be produced 
fen use in natural and legitimate chan- 
nds, and not for profit, which will not 
onst under a Sociiistic state. 

Thus everything produced from land 
and raw material will be -produced for 
use and not for profit. Houses will be 
built so that people may live in them, 
and all products w’ill be utilized to serve 
a legitimate end and purpose. Under 
fte present senseless system everything 
is produced for the one purpose—that of 
making money. 

Socialism is a principle which requires 
that industries will be operated to enable 
people to live, and not pay tribute to 
^ enrich one class, ,to the manifest in- 
jtw of the great masses of the people. 
I "The system under which we now live 
L is essentially a robber system, and no 
I hoaest man can succeed under such a 
ijritem. The man who can lie, steal, 
dieat and take a dishcmorable advantage 
of his fellow-men at every opportunity, 
; ^«r a legally established system of 
rat, profit and interest, represents the 
“stuvival of the fittest” under bur, robber 
•Tttem. 

Socialism requires that all land, nat- 
®al resources and all means of produc¬ 
tion shall be owned and operated for the 
purpose of enabling the people who 
Ubor to live and receive the full product 
of their labor, thus preventing the capi- 
•olist class from despoiling them as is 
oow done of four-fifths of the products 
their labor. This implies a change 
^ of ownership from the present private 
Vstem to the collective system, and 
®ich of the S'>called private property 
T® be looked into and called to account. 

present the above interests do not 
tielong to the people, but to a few 
Wealthy men who do not use them for 
* the gpod of all the people, but simply to 
' Bake wealth for their owners. 

■ The returns of the United States cen- 
*** 9^ J890 show that— 

J, ,/:®e per cent of the population of the 
4 waited States own 71 per cent of the 
of the country. 

"inety-one per cent of the population 
the other 29 per cent; 4,000 people 
■hP* tile above 9 per cent owning one-fifth 

toe total wealth of the country. 

HjE ^e national wealth is owned by— 
■E The capitalist class, $42,203,000,000, 
MP^Per cent of the population. 

The middle class, $14,550,000,000, or 
cent of the population, 
working class (producers of all 
HBW), $2,746,000,000, or 52 per cent 
population. 

above figures are sug^g^estive as to 
^H^owns the country, and the records 
history show no such complete 
of the people since the ages 
^^Hpoonquest meant confiscation of all 
^^^DP^uered people possessed. 

it is pla^ by the above figures 
wageworkers, vriio have pro- 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

At the begfining of a new century our 
convention assembles. The time is por¬ 
tentous of mighty changes. The heav¬ 
ens are darkened with bloody colored 
battle clouds; but we who have a certain 
hope for the future know that soon the 
gloom of strife will be dispelled by the 
golden effulgence of liberty’s rising sun. 

At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the century now nearly 
dead the dynasties of European nations 
were hurled into oblivion by the French 
revolution, and the myrmidons of the 
miglitiest monarchs were trampled be¬ 
neath the swinging onward march of 
Napoleon’s victorious legions. The old 


Napoleon’s victorious legions, 
was dead and the new was not devel¬ 
oped. Nought but battle and bloodshed 
on every side, the outlook was decidedly 
hopeless. Nevertheless, we who live at 
the end of this century perceive this 
striking lesson when we peer backward 
through the vista of the past one hun¬ 
dred years: Out of the social chaos 
caused by contending forces we see 
emerging the form of civic freedom and 
political equality. Political freedom, it 
IS true, is not the ultimum bonum, yet it 
is the means of reaching any desired 
end required. As in the past, kings 
passed away and political power was as¬ 
sumed by the people, so in the near 
future capitalists wilt go and the prole¬ 
tariat inherit as its own the wealth which 
its labor has made possible. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity was the iiioiio 
of the French revolution; Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity will be the bat¬ 
tle slogan of the future. 

In Germany, France, Italy, Belgium 
and England we perceive an interna¬ 
tional army of militant Socialists 7.000,- 
000 strong, and .-Vnierica will soon r'vell 
the -ranks of organized intelligent revolt 
with the solid phalanxes which are being 
marshaled beneath the standard of the 
Social Democratic party. Everywhere 
wliere political liberty prevails it is being 
used as a means of obtaining economic, 
freedom. In all lands where political 
freedom prevails, yes. But there is one 
great land with an area of 8.(160,595 
square miles—one-sixth of the land sur¬ 
face of the globe—and a population of 
129.932,173, in which not even the re¬ 
motest vestige of political liberty is en¬ 
joyed. and where the despotism is as 
absolute as that of ancient Persia under 
a Darius, a Xerxes or an .\rtaxerxes 
Nevertheless this government knows no 
aristocracy between despot and people, 
and neither has it a well-developed plu¬ 
tocracy as is the case in other European 
countries. In Russia the autocrat is the 
great arch capitalist; the government, 
which consists of one ruler, controls all 
the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, salt 
mines, the silver and gold mines of 
Siberia and owns almost one-half of the 
national domain. Besides this it has a 
monopoly on the sale of tobacco, salt 
and spirits. A change in this govern¬ 
ment from a despotism to a republic 
would be a much nearer approach to the 
realization of Socialism than the colon\ 
of New Zealand is at present. Such a 
change may be possible in the near fu¬ 
ture, for it cannot be that Berlin.sky, 
Korelenko, Sergius, Stepniak, Michael 
Bakounine, Peter Kropotkine and Leon 
Tolstoi have lived and battled in vain. 
It may be that while the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teuton are agitating and debating 
that in that far-off northeastern region 
of darkness and servitude, a Flarric 
Demos may suddenly arise, cast off man¬ 
acles made weak with the rust of cen¬ 
turies and call in clarion tones upon the 
peoples of the earth to follow in the on¬ 
ward and upward path of liberty. 

From whence or how the great 
change for the better will come I do not 
know. Yet ofttimes in the moments of 
my deepest pessimism I see a vision of 
hope. The great Goddess of Freedom, 
five thousand cubits high, with soft, be¬ 
nignant blue eyes, but with stern resolve 
enthroned upon her broad white brow, 
with the naked sword of revolt in one 
hand and the olive branch of peace in 
the other, advances with swift, unswerv¬ 
ing stride, and in her train arrayed the 
deep phalanxes of the militant class-con¬ 
scious proletariat, who march onward 
singing in the words of William Morris : 
“Wish ye peace, then .be ye with us, let 
our hope be your desire; 

Wish ye war, then shall ye perish like 
the dry wood in the fire.” 

James Allman. 
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production and distribution will be in 
the hands of the people—run by the 
people and in the interest of the peo 
pie. When all jirofits wi)l be devoted 
to the bettennent of all the people, but 
when, nevertheless, each individual will 
be able to live his or her private life in¬ 
dependent of the others. Departments 
will be established for the operation of 
every industry and every man will share 
in the profits according to his ability 
and his willingness to work. His pri¬ 
vate life and his amusements he can reg¬ 
ulate for himself. One may prefer a 
fast horse—the other a piano. That is 
none of the community’s business. To 
interfere with the latter would be '‘com¬ 
munism,'’ which is often confounded 
with "socialism.” 

The average man produces under the 
present .system in four or five hours 
woj-k a day sufficient to equal five or six 
thousand dollars a year—I mean that 
liis actual labor is worth that amount, 
and that under a socialistic form of gov¬ 
ernment the average man would ge' 
much. 

We advocate strongly the supplying 
of children with all tJiey need to go to 
school. They should be properly cloth¬ 
ed, shod, fed and sheltered in order that 
they may be properly educated. 

I have been asked what position the 
socialists take on the liquor question. I 
answer that I am thoroughly in favor of 
letting every community decide that for 
itself. Let the majority say whether al¬ 
coholic liquors shall be sold and let the 
majority impose such restrictions as it 
deems necessary. 

There should be no rival political or¬ 
ganizations fighting for patronage and 
spoils, and there would be none under 
a socialistic form of government. It 
would be to the interest of every man to 
see that the government was properly 
administered, and there would be no 
political parasites, hangers-on and pro¬ 
fessional politicians. 

Amoqg other things the pawnshops 
should be owned by the municipality. 
This would be of especial benefit to New 
York, where many people are often 
obliged to resort to them. Under a sys¬ 
tem of absolute. socialism these would 
eventually disappear entirely, because 
they would get no customers, but in the 
meanwhile ffteir operation by the city 
would be a boon to the poor. 

These are only a few and hastily se¬ 
lected improvements that would follow 
if New 'Vork were governed on social¬ 
istic principles. 

Aahm O. CMmm la N* T. Jo«nal 

Every principle of true socialism, if 
put into operation in. New York city. 
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and electric plants, coal mines, water 
distribution, etc., were run under proper 
national and municipal control it would 
not be necessary to assess one cent of 
ta?:es for any purpose whatsoever, and 
we would have enough money to spend 
on improvements, schools- and other¬ 
wise to turn every city .into a model 
municipality. And espemlly is this true 
of New York City. 

But this is not all, by any means. I 
believe that oiir present method of pro¬ 
duction and distribution is a constant 
breeder of misery, poverty and crime. I 
believe that an entire overturning— 
peaceably, of course—of these condi¬ 
tions is necessary. 

If everything that is produced now 
were produced under the supervision 
and guidance of the people, instead of 
being wholly a matter of profit and 
caprice of a few, no man would be 
obliged to work longer than, at the 
most, six hours a day, and yet be able 
to enjoy life, surrounded by the same 
comforts and luxuries that are now at 
the disposal of the man who earns 
$6,000 a year or more. 

The postmaster-general in our country 
today stands at the head of our postal 
system. He can figure to a nicety just 
how many stamps are needed, how 
much stationery is needed, etc. I be¬ 
lieve that if every industry were thus in 
the hands of a separate department of 
slate there would be neither over nor 
underproduction, and there would be, 
consequently, no artificial fluctuation in 
values. The working hours of the men 
would be regulated by the department, 
and would in no case be longer than six 
hours. 

( If this system were adopted it would 
benefit New York more than any other 
municipality, because on account of its 
size, its diversity of nationalities 
land the vastness of its public utilities, 
the evils that are sought to be remedied 
are more glaring here than anywhere 
else. 
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(Farmers’ Review, Bonham, Tex.) 

The growth of the Socialist movement 
is something phenomenal. Only a few 
years ago such a thing as an avowed So¬ 
cialist was uncommon, but they can now 
be found in evenr neighborhood con¬ 
tending for the Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth. They are to be found in all 
classes of society, among the rich as well 
as among the disinherited. Socialist 
papers are springing np all over the 
country proclaiming the necessity of the 
social revolution. Many ministers are 
becoming advocates of Socialism and the 
whole social fabric is being permeated 
with tbe doctrine. 
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THE VOTERS’ CHOICE 


the jail standard he admitted vras im¬ 
possible. But after one hundred years 
of progress a horse is, after all, nothing 
but a horse and can never be anything 
and likewise wage laborers may 
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Socialists contend, and will continue 
to contend, that as long as capitalism 
exists there can be but one vital issue in 
all elections. And this issue covers all 
other so-called issues from whatever 
source they spring, be it the currency, 
imperialism, the tariff or the trusts. 

In this national election, the notes 
will have to choose between capitalism 
and Socialism. That is the supreme is¬ 
sue in every country where exploited 
labor pays tribute to an exploiting class. 
Of the conditions that make this para¬ 
mount to all other questions, what need 
to speak? They are known and real¬ 
ized by all who care to see, better then 
tongue can tell or pen depict. Let us 
waste few words on existing evils. 
Rather let us explain why such things 
are possible, and what can be done to 
ameliorate them. 

The life blasting and soul withering 
conditions of today exist because of one 
fact, the ownership by a class, a com¬ 
paratively small proportion of society, 
of the instruments used to produce and 
distribute those things necessary to the 
sustenance and welfare of life. These 
factors are the land, railroads, mines, 
factories, stores, in short, the entire ma¬ 
chinery of wealth production and. dis¬ 
tribution. Ownership of this machin¬ 
ery presupposes control, and control in 
its turn means the absolute supremacy 
of this class in the social, ethical, religi¬ 
ous and political life of the remaining 
members of society'. This class is con¬ 
sequently the ruling class in every na¬ 
tion, large or small, republic, monarchy, 
a despotism, wherever the present civi¬ 
lization prevails. Monopolization of the 
means by which society exists admits 
dictation of the manner in which society 
lives. 

Ownership by society, the whole peo¬ 
ple, of the machinery of wealth produc¬ 
tion and distribution will mean equal ad¬ 
vantages and opportunities to every 
member of society, first, to make a living, 
and secondly, lO enjoy life by cultivating 
the sciences, t!ie arts, literature and every 
other form of social and intellectual ac¬ 
tivity. An industrial system barren of 
classes, because it could not heed them. 

This is Socialism. 

The ruling possessing class at present 
is the capitalistic class. To continue its 
existence this class seeks to perpetuate 
the cause of its existence—Capitalism. 
The governments, local, state, national 
and finally international, constitute the 
chief medium through which and by 
which the capitalist system can be per¬ 
petuated. Consequently the capitalist 
class consciously supports only those po¬ 
litical parties whose managers and lead¬ 
ers wilfully or ignorantly plan a contin- 
ance of the capitalist system. In the 
United States these parties are the repub¬ 
lican, the large capitalist, and the demo¬ 
cratic, the pa^ of the rapidly diminish¬ 
ing small capital, each differing in name, 
both identical in aim and purpose. 

The more possessing masses consti¬ 
tute the working class. With no intent 
in common with the capitalist class they 
must consciously support a political par¬ 
ty whose aim and purpose is the abolition 
of Capitalism and the establishment of 
Socialism. Freedom from the oppres¬ 
sion of the ruling class must come 
through the concerted efforts of the op¬ 
pressed class. A political party pledged 
to Soialism is the only party entitled to 
the support of the working class. 

This is an old story now, oft repeated 
but worth repeating. 

If there be any who doubt or moCk 
what is herein written let them look 
about them. The time has come when 
they must read and Aink and act. This 
must be done sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later. 

Call us idealists and our theories uto¬ 
pian, we hold nevertheless that ceaseless 
striving, for a utopian ideal is nobler and 
grander than slavish submission to a 
present day inferno. 

William Mailly. 
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improve and improve until doomsday, 
and yet after all as a class they will be 
nothing but dependent wage laborers, 


working tmly for their “keep," so long 
as the present system lasts. “Once a 
wage laborer, always a wage laborer,” 
is truer today than ever before. The 
only substantial improvement that can 
be effected is to improve the wage sys¬ 
tem out of existence entirely. 

To claim that the present system of 
production is the best that ever existed 
is to utter only a platitude. The fact 
that it has become the prevailing system 
is sufficient evidence that it is the “best.” 
So was the slavery system of production 
at one time the "best,” inasmuch as it 
was the prevailing system until new 
forms of production rendered it obso¬ 
lete. The fact that changes have taken 
place in the past is the ground for our 
firm conviction, amounting to a moral 
certainty, that changes will take place in 
the future. By studying the tendencies 
of the time we are able to outline what 
the coming change will be and how and 
by whom it will be brought about. The 
industrial change (if that name is more 
acceptable than the word "revolution”) 
which has already taken place will be 
followed by a corresponding political 
change, as has always been the case in 
the past. Tliis change will be brought 
about by the intelligent use of the ballot. 
It will consist in the emancipation of the 
working class, for the working class and 
by the working class. This is the only 
class' which is able to bring about a polit¬ 
ical change, and the only one in whose 
interest it is to do so. 

Marcus Hitch. 
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Among the valued contributors to 
The Herald we are pleased to reckon 
the Rev. H. S. Genevra Lake of Olym¬ 
pia, Wash., who has in this number 
some stirring lines, “We’re Coming, 
Great Jehovah.” Comrade Lake has 
been listened to by thousands from 
Maine to California and is pronounced 
one of the most profound and eloquent 
speakers on Socialism and kindred top¬ 
ic’s in the country. We should be glad 
to learn that the comrades in the Ever¬ 
green State were making opportunities 
for Mrs. Lake to be heard. Branches 
can secure her services by addressing 
B. L. C., Box 502, Olympia, Wash. 

The “Social.Democracy ,Red Book,” 
fresh from the press and fresh with an 
up-to-dateness that does great credit to 
the editor. Comrade Frederic Heath, is 
before us. It is a book that comes just 
in time to be of great service to the 
movement, and will, we hope, be given 
an extensive -, circulation by the Com¬ 
rades everywhere. If you see it you will 
want it. The price is 15 cents; ten 
copies for $1. Orders filled from The 
Herald office. 
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tion be sent to our official organ and 
also to the Cleveland Citizen.” 

The grim reaper Death cut down a 
true and noble worker in the cause of 
emancipation when Mrs. Sabrie G. Aikin 
of Duluth ended her labors as editor and 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Since the human race has no means 
of enjoyable existence, or of existence 
at all but what it derives of its own 
labor applied to the resources of the 
earth, and since the transformed tools 
of production have become the prqp- 
„ /-loce 3nH are used orimarilv. 


publisher of the Labor World. She was 
endowed with true heroism and rare 
ability and rriade her mark in her chosen 


erty of a class and are used primarily, 
not for supplying wants, but for making 
profits, it would be reasonable if the 
^eat body of workers, divested by the 
economic evolution of ownership in the 
modern tools of production and dis¬ 
possessed also of the land, demanded 
that the whole question of labor be 
considered in all its bearings as if it 
had now appeared for the first time. 
"The working class, as such, has a right 
to demand a re-examination of the 
whole question. Justice and the good 
of the community demand it. 

When the present century opened 
nearly all work was performed by hand 
and the various industries afforded op¬ 
portunities for living getting. The per¬ 
sons engaged in them were, to a large 
extent, the owners of the tools or 
means of production. Note the mar¬ 
vellous change and try to grasp its 
meaning, its effects on civilization. 

Work, in constantly increasing meas¬ 
ure is done by machinery; the various 
industries afford opportunity for gain¬ 
ing a living to a comparatively few 
only, and a diminishing few, with al¬ 
most unlimited opportunity for the 
owners of machinery to extend their 
dominion over the human race. 

Millions of men are being reduced to 
beggary and the dependent class by 
this one fact of the monopolization of 
the modern means of production in the 
hands of an exploiting class. 

It is estimated that the productive 
capacity of the labor-saving machinery 
in the United States is now equal to a 
hand-working population of 400,000,000. 

The machinery in the mills and fac¬ 
tories of Great Britain alone is equal to 
doing the work of 375,000.000 men, 
more than all the adult inhabitants of 
the earth at this time. 

The single state of Massachusetts has 
machinery enough to do as much work 
as 50,000,000 men could do by hand. 

Massachusetts contains in its shoe 
factories enough machinery to produce 
in six months all the shoes that all the 
men, women and children in all the 
states require in twelve months. 

A sewing machine does the work of 
twelve women. A Boston bootmaker 
with one man to run it makes 300 pairs 
of boots a day. In 1880 300 of these 
machines were at work in various 
countries and turned out 150,000,000 
pairs. Glenn’s California reaper will in 
twenty-four hours cut, thrash, winnow 
and bag the wheat from sixty acres. 
The Hercules ditcher removes 750 
cubic yards per hour. The Darlington 
borer enables one man to do the work 
of seven in tunneling and reduces the 
cost by two-thirds. 

A single boy with a knitting machine 
does as much knitting ^ 100 persons 
could perform 100 yeari'. ago. 

The productive power of society, by 
discovery and invention, has been 
doubled every ten years, and even in 
less than- ten, during the century, yet 
misery, want, degradation', i.isanity, sui¬ 
cide and murder—nearly all having 
their.'procuring cause in the economic 
distress of the masses who have made 
civilization only to be stripped of the 
means of maintaining it—are common¬ 
est where capitalism is strongest. 

’The increase of crime, due funda¬ 
mentally to the private ownerahip of 
the people’s tools of production, has 
become so alarming that a scientific 
writer proposes the restoration of the 
“Tarpeian rock, from which the crim¬ 
inal class may be hurled to death.” 

Private ownership of the machinery 
of production, which machinery is quite 
as essential to society now as the in¬ 
dividual tool used to be, is a standing 
menace to the peace of society and 
involves the destruction of civilization 
if continued. 

The Social Democratic part^ calls 
upon the working class to examine the 
labor question in the light of these revo¬ 
lutionizing facts and to support, this 
year, the practical program of this party 
for the emancipation of the makers of 
civilization who, under capitalism, are 
denied the enjoyment of tne results of 
their labor. 


field of work. 

Peace to our dead. May their worth 
and fidelity be a source Of encourage¬ 
ment to the living. 


NEW BRANCHES 


Oregon City, Ore, 

Chairman, G. M. B. Jones; vice-chair¬ 
man, W. B. Hiddleston; secretary, J. S. 
Imel; treasurer, C. E. Reynolds; organ¬ 
izer, Joseph Meindl. 

Olympia, Wash. 

Chairman, Alfred Taylor; vice-chaii^ 
man, Jean B. Cutter; secretary, E. E, 
Martin; treasurer, F. N. Chase; organ¬ 
izer, H. S. Genevra Lake. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Chairman, Joseph Ward; vice-diair- 
man, C. A. Yetter; secretary, E. B. Jud- 
son; treasurer, Frank Pearson; organ¬ 
izer, A. B. Edler. 

Stoughton, Mass. 

Chairman, L. W. Drake; secretary, J. 
M. Sullivan; treasurer, Frank Smith. 

Wollaston, Mass. 

Chairman, H. G. Marden; vice-chair¬ 
man, C. J. Axberg; secretary, A. E 
Baker; treasurer,.©. F. W. Schrader. 

Pittsburg, Ky. 

Chairman, M. L. Glancy; vice-chair¬ 
man, L. E. Pike; secretary, J. N. Hutch¬ 
ison ; treasurer, Jacob Wyatt; organizer, 
M. J. Cullar. 

Webster, Mass, e 

Chairman, Adolf Nothe; vice-chauv 
man, Robert Pohler; secretary, Herman 
Bonat; treasurer, Adolf Koebke; or¬ 
ganizer, Max Jahn. 

Bingham Canyon, Utah 

Chairman, W. D. Clays; vice-chair¬ 
man, Carl ^hneider; secretary, W. J. 
Burdette; treasurer, E. R. Powell; or- 
g^anizer, Fred Richards. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Chairman, R. L. T-amer; rice-chair¬ 
man, Joseph Hilgars; secretary, W. A 
Platt; treasurer, G. L. Stephens; organ¬ 
izer, W. H. Frecker. 


"You Socialists want to ’divide up 
things’—make people who have nig- 
gered and saved all their lives divide up 
with a lot of bum-throwers who ought 
to be run out of the country or hung.” 

“Well, even so,” retorted the Social¬ 
ist, "that need not worry you, for all 
you have to ‘divide up’ is the contents 
of that little brown jug you ship up from 
the city as often as you get your pension 
check, and the more you are obliged to 
’divide up’ that the better it would be 
for you. Now, did it ever occur to you 
to figure on the ’dividing up’ that is 
taking place now in this era of pros¬ 
perity fostered by your g. o. p., with 
its gold standard, protective tariff and 
benevolent assimilation policies? 

"Never did? Then let me give you 
two or three of the simpler mental arith¬ 
metic problems in economic division.” 

The actual labor cost of running a 
railway train is not to exceed, in all 
departments, that of fifteen men, or for 
a ten hours’ run, 150 hours’ labor; dis¬ 
tance run, 400 miles; passengers carried, 
300, or a labor cost of one-half hour for 
each passenger. At 3 cents per mile 
railway tariff the cost is $12 to each pas¬ 
senger. Now, the average earnings per 
diem, according to the United States 
census, for farm labor is 25 cents, or 
2i cents per hour, if the farmer works 
only ten hours each day. The ratio of 
compensation under your g. o. p. pros¬ 
perity regime of railway service to farm 
service is 960 to l; that is, under the 
present scheme of “dividing up” the 
average farmer gives 960 hours of pro¬ 
ductive farm service in exchange for one 
of railway service. If this is not "divid¬ 
ing up,” my capitalistic friend, let us 
have ^e details of what in your opinion 
does constitute that operation. In the 
capitalist arithmetic the process of divi¬ 
sion is always “long” for the railways 
and “short” for the farmer, no matter 
how vociferously he may shout and per^ 
sistently vote for “the best system on 
earth.” 

Or again, according to the Associated 
Press correspondent, Mr. Frank A. Car¬ 
penter, the labor cost of a factory-made 
pair of men’s shoes that retail for from 
$2.50 to $3.50, is but twenty minutes— 
one-third of an hour. But make it three 
times as much—one hour. For that one 
hour of shoe-factory labor the farmer 
has to return from too to 150 hours of 
farm labor, a ratio of from 100 to 150 
to I. No “dividing up” there, of course. 
But what blank ruin would engulf the 
American voting king if. an industrial 
bureau were to furnish him shoes on the 
same plan it does postage stamps—^viz., 
the cost of the service! Perish the 
thought and vote the old ticket. 

Or again, the farmer buys a common 
lumber wagon, price $75. Labor cost 
of production at factory, forty-five hours 
or less. Ratio of division in this ‘sum’ 
in economic division, 67 to i, and 
Grandpa Hayseed keeps on voting the 
good old party ticket He believes in 
“incentive,’’ he does, and means to main¬ 
tain lus “^orious independence.” 

Or, again, as actually happened in this 
county lately, attorney fees allowed by 
the court for less than five days’ actual 
services—but call if ten days-—were 
$400—$40 per day; or a division at the 
ratio of 160 to i, and our fusion friend 
propose to fill the gap with a 16 to i 
free standard white metal and national 

license-to-tmsts policy. Let us pr_I 

mean "divide up.” F. E. Miller. 

De Soto, Kan. 


The Bohemian comrades of Chicago 
celebrated the commune last Saturday 
night. There was a large attendance 
and the musical programme and dance 
were much enjoyed. The financial re¬ 
sult was satisfactory, and the publishing 
fund of Spravedlnost, the new Bohemian 
paper, will be benefited to the extent of 
$70. The Herald trusts that the new 
paper, which was indorsed by the con¬ 
vention, will be well supported. 

The national secretary asks for the in¬ 
dulgence of correspondents for a few 
days while he disposes of the letters ac¬ 
cumulated at headquarters during the 
convention. It might be several days 
before he can catch up, as a large amount 
of correspondence awaited his attention 
on returning to the office. 

When I die I wish but two words 
written on my tombstone—“infidel” and 
“traitor.” Infidel to a church that could 
be at peace in the presence of sin, traitor 
to a government that was a magnificent 
conspiracy against justice. — Wendell 
Phillips. 

The Tampa (Fla.) Advance refers to 
the visit of Bryan to that place and says 
that all the questions he discussed are 
dead ones, while E. V. Debs dealt with 
the live economic questions of the day. 

The Social Democrats of Somers- 
worth, Mass., have nominated Comrade 
Charles H. Mellen for mayor, with a full 
list of aldermen and councilmen. 


ELECTION RETURNS 

In the local election at Hyde Park 
Mass., last week the Social Democratic 
party made the usual remarkaUe gaiw 
and s’howed’surprising strength. K. W. 
Dodge, for selectman, received aj* 
votes; William Deagle, selectman, 198; 
William Kaine, assessor, 143; A. E ‘fib- 
betts, tax collector, 143; J. F. Tibbetts, 
board of health, 386. Our vote at Hyde 
Park last fall was 13. Hurrah for So¬ 
cialism and the Social Democratic partjrl 

The Socialists of Newark, N. 
convention assembled March 6, decidrf 
to unite under the name of the “SodsI 
Democratic Par^” and nominated for 
mayor Edward C. Wind, together with 
a full local ticket, including candidate^) 
lor all offices to be voted upon at the 
approaching municipal election. 


We are often told that laborers are 
better off today than ever before; that 
they are better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better schooled. Admitting this 
for the sake of argument, the question 
arises. What of it? Are they any nearer 
economic independence? Are they any 
the less under the thumb of their em-' 
ployers ? After the owning classes have 
once obtained possession of all the land 
and tools of production the question of 
the temporary rate of wages cuts no 
great figure with them. Having secured 
permanent control of the laborer by con¬ 
trolling his means of livelihood they can 
play with him as a cat does with a 
mouse—let him live awhile and then 
pinch him awhile. 'They have him on 
a chain and can let it out a little 'or pull 
it up a little, as it suits theih; but there 
is no hope of ever getting beyond their 
clutches. 'The wage laborer is still noth¬ 
ing but a “hired man,” and his class 
never can be anything else under the 
present system, no matter what then- 
standard of living is. As one writer 
puts it, “’The margin for the possible 
improvement of their lot is conned 
within narrow barriers which cannot be 
passed.” 

So is a horse better off today than 
formerly. Horses today are better fed, 
better stabled, better curried, better har¬ 
nessed, better blanketed, better shod 
than one hundred years ago. In these 
particulars horses have made aa mudi 
progress as laborers, if not more. In 
fact, the cab horse standard of living 
was set up by Gen. Booth as the highest 
he expected to achieve for the poor of 
London; to attain anything as good as 


Haverhill, Mass. 


IN MEMORIAM 

The Herald regrets to learn of the 
death of Comrade Frederick Scrimshaw, 
assistant editor of the New York People 
and author of that clever satirical work 
“the Dogs and the Fleas.” This regret 
will be shared by Socialists everywhere 
who admired the man and appreciated 
his work for the cause he loved. 

We have the painful duty of recording 
the death of Comrade Fred J. Braun of 
Cleveland. Our deceased comrade was 
one of the most devoted workers in the 
organization. At the joint meeting of 
Branches Nos. 2 and 3 of the Social 
Democracy, held Sunday, March 4, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, It is with the most pro¬ 
found sorrow we learn that one of our 
comrades has pused from this life^—one 
of our most patient and hardest workers 
in the cause of freedom and the emanci¬ 
pation of mankind—namely, our dearly 
beloved comrade and brother Fred J. 
Bratm; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we here assembled 
,in bdialf of the Social Democratic party 
extend to the bereaved family of our de- 
p^ed comrade and brother our most 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy anrf con¬ 
dolence.; further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resoln- 


DEBS’LECTURE TOUR 

Bloomlniton, III.afternoon..MsrA' 

Peoria, III.evenlnx....March' 

Hollne, III.narcl 

Blue Island, III.Malt* 

Joliet, III.MarA 

Cartbaae, Mo.Msr» 

NebbCIty, Mo. 

Joplin, Mo.afternoon.. MarCb. 

Galena, Kan.evening....Martha 


The quarterly dues tot tfeb.^ 
quarter ending June 30 aM| 
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CONVENTION 

his colleagues held itself open to 
^opt any name. 

' Comrade Bepham was the next to 
•otak, and supported the purpose of his 
^^^^’ittee in coining to the convention. 

An Indianapolis photographer who 
' had waited long to get a shot at the dele¬ 
gates was then given an opportunity, 
all present were grouped together 
(or that purpose. 

After the recess the report on plat¬ 
form was received, and while the discus- 
gion was on Max S. Hayes, editor of the 
Cleveland Citizen, the third member Of 
the-sub^omniittee from Rochester, ar- 
lired and was given a rousing reception. 
He responded in a heartfelt manner.' 

On motion the visiting delegates were 
given seats and a voice in the proceed- 
mgs of the convention. 

Comrade E. V. Debs moved that a 
committee be elected to meet the com¬ 
mittee representing the Socialist Labor 
party in conference for the purpose of 
considering and deciding upon the mat¬ 
ters relating to die unification of the 
parties; said committee to report its ac¬ 
tion back to this body and to be subject 
to the approval of the same. Carried. 

.The committee elected was as follows: 
Hoehn, Putnam, Berger, London, Rob¬ 
inson, Chase, MacCartney, Butscher, 
Strobel, Lonergan, Brown, Putney, 
Cox, Heath. 

Discussion of the platform was then 
resumed, and after some slight changes 
the same was adopted. 

The Platform 

The Social Democratic Party of America 
declares that life, liberty and happiness depend 
npon equal political and economic rights. 

In our economic development an industrial 
revolution has taken place, the individual tool 
of former years having become the social tool 
of the present The individual tool was owned 
by the worker who emplt^ed himself and was 
matter of b’s product The social tool, the 
machine, is owned by the capitalist and the 
' worker is dependent upon him for employ¬ 
ment The capitalist thus becomes the master 
of the worker and is able to appropriate to 
himself a large share of the product of his 
labor. 

Capitalism, the private ownership of ^e 
means of production, is responsible for the in¬ 
security of subsistence, the poverty, misery 
and degradation of the ever-growing majority 
of our people; but the same economic forces 
which have produced and now intensify the 
capitalist system will necessitate the adoption 
of Socialism, the collective ownership of the 
means of production for the common good 
and welfare. 

The present system of sotiai. roduction and 
private ownership is rapidly converting society 
mto two antagonistic dasses—i. e., the capital¬ 
ist dass and the propertyless class. The mid- . 
die class, once the most powerful of this great 
nation, is disappearing in the mill of competi¬ 
tion. The issue is now between the two class¬ 
es first named. Our political liberty is now of 
little value to the masses unless used to acquire 
economic liberty. 

Independent political action and the trade 
union movement are the chief emancipating 
factors of the working dass, the one represent¬ 
ing its political, the-other its economic wing, 
and both must co-operate to abolish the cap- 
' italist system. 

Therefore the Sodal Democratic Party of 
America declares its object to be; 

First—The or^nization of the working 
class into a political party to conquer the 
pcblic powers now controlled by capitalists. 

Second—^The abolition of wage-slavery by 
the establishment of a national system of co¬ 
operative industry, based upon the social or 
co.mmon ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution, to be administered by 
sodety in the common interest of all its mem¬ 
ber^ and the complete emancipation of the 
socially useful dasses from the domination of 
capitalism. 

The working class and all those in sym¬ 
pathy with their historic mission to realize 
a higher civilization should sever connection 
with all capitalist and reform parties and unite 
with the Social Democratic Party of America. 

The control of political power by the Social 
Democratic party will be tantamount to the 
abolition of dl class rule. 

The solidarity of labor connecting the mil¬ 
lions of class-conscious fellow-workers 
throughout the dvilized world will lead to in¬ 
ternational Socialism, the brotherhood of man. 

As steps in that direction, we make the fol¬ 
lowing demands: 

First—Revision of our federal constitution, 
in order to remove the obstades to complete 
control of government by the people irre¬ 
spective of sex 

Second—The public ownership of all indus¬ 
tries controlled by monopolies, trusts and com- 
bines. 

Third—The public ownership of all rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs and tdephones; all means 
of transportation, and communication; all 
water-works, gas and dectric plants, and other, 
public utilities. 

Fourth—^Tbe public ownership of all gold, 
afiver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and other 
mines, and all oil and gas wdls. 

Kith—The reduction of the hours of labor 
in proportion to the increasing fadlities of 
production. 

Sixth—The inauguration of a system of pub¬ 
lic works and improvements for the employ¬ 
ment of the unemployed, the public credit to 
be utilized for that purpose. 

Seventh—Useful inventions to be fr^ the 
inventor to be remunerated by the public. 

Eighth—Labor legislation to be national, in¬ 
stead of local, and international when possible. 

Ninth—National insurance of working pe<^ 
pie a^nst accidents, lack of employment and 
want in old age. 

Tenth—Equal dril and political rights, for 
men and women, and the abolition of all laws 
diacriminating against women. .... 

Eleventh—The adoption of the mitiarive 
and referendum, proportional representation, 
and the right of recall of representatives by 
the voters. . 

• Twelfth—Abolition of war and the introduc¬ 
tion of international arbitrarion. 

Adjourned. 

Mornlnc tfearioit» BInrob 8 
Convention was called to order by 
Chairman Stedman. 

The credentials committee reported 
that sixty-seven delegates were present 
from seventeen states, with 3,090 votes. 

John C. Chase was elected chairm an 
for the day. 


The following report from the press 
and publishing committee was read and 
received. After discussion, in which the 
need of free discussion in the party 
org^ wji emphasized, the report as 
adopted was as follows: 

The undersigned, your committee on Social 
Democratic press, respectfully report that we 
have had under consideration suggestions 
made relative to the establishment of a co¬ 
operative publishing plant controlled by the 
party. While we are not prepared at this 
time to make any definite recommendations, 
owing to financial considerations, our opinion 
is that the course of the party should be in 
the direction of such control and we recom¬ 
mend; 

First—^That the incoming National Execu¬ 
tive board be instructed to take under con¬ 
sideration the establishment of a central bu¬ 
reau of literature. 

Second—THat a committee consisting of 
three be selected by the convention with in¬ 
structions to arrange for furnishing to pub¬ 
lishers of Socialist and other newspapers plate 
matter. 

Third—That members of the party consider 
wisely the difficulties incident to starting new 
papers and the almost invariable loss attend¬ 
ing the duplication of printing plants. 

Fourth—That a communication be sent from 
national headquarters to editors of all pub¬ 
lications in sympathy with the principles of 
the party and printed in German. Bohemian, 
Hebrew and other languages, requesting them 
to print all official or party news for the bene¬ 
fit of their readers and that official documents 
be furnished for this purpose. 

Fifth—^That official indorsement be given 
the Sparveldsnost, a Bohemian weekly paper 
to be published by the Bohemian comrades of 
Chicago. This recommendation is made upon 
the understanding by your committee that the 
paper will be the property of the Bohemian 
branches of Chicago and under their editorial 
control. 

W. E. Farmer, Chairman. 

A. S. Edwards, Secretaiy. 

For the Committee. 

After much discussion relative to some 
parts of.the report on organized labor 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

Attitude Toward Trades Uuious 

In accordance with our declaration of prin¬ 
ciples we declare that the trades union move¬ 
ment and independent political action are the 
chief emancipating factors of the wage-work¬ 
ing class. We recommend to the members of 
the Social Democratic party the following 
general rules': 

First—Join the union of your respective 
trade. 

Second—Assist in building up and strength¬ 
ening the trade union movement. 

Third—Support the union labels of all 
crafts. 

Fourth—Educate your fellow-unionists on 
the question of Socialism and the labor move¬ 
ment, on economic and political lines. 

Fifth—It shall be your duty to work for the 
unity of the*labor movement, thereby recog¬ 
nizing the fact that the emancipation of the 
working class can only be achieved by the 
united efforts of this class. 

Sixth—Educate the members of the unions 
in the principles of Socialism and induce them, 
individually, to affiliate with the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party. 

Seventh—Trades unions are by historical ne¬ 
cessity organized on neutral grounds, as far as 
political affiliation is concerned The trades 
union is the arena where all wage-workers 
may be brought together for joint action to 
resist the encroachments of capitalism on the 
economic field and to participate in the class 
struggle of the proletariat which will finally 
develop into the political alignment of the 
forces of labor in the struggle for proletarian 
emt icipation. 

The conference committee of fourteen 
on union then reported. After thor¬ 
ough discussion the following recom¬ 
mendations were adopted: 

First—That a committee of nine be 
elected by this convention to confer 
with the committee of the S. L. P. in 
relation to union. 

Second—That the convention instruct 
its committee of nine to urge the selec¬ 
tion of the name “Social Democratic 
Party” as the most appropriate name of 
the united party if union shall be ef¬ 
fected. 

Third—^That after the conference of 
the two committees aforesaid all recom¬ 
mendations or reports of the committees 
and all questions, including especially 
the question of party name, shall be sub¬ 
mitted to a majority referendum vote of 
each party, said vote to be taken sepa¬ 
rately by each party. 

Provided, however, that in case any 
question other than that of party name 
submitted to a referendum vote shall fail 
of concurrence, the committee shall have 
power to submit new propositions re¬ 
garding such matters to a referendum 
vote. 

The Nominations 

On motion the convention then pro¬ 
ceeded to nominate candidates for presi¬ 
dent and vice-president of the United 
States. Frederic O. MacCartney of 
Massachusetts took the floor and said: 

Mr, Chairman and Comrades of the S. D. P. 

in Convention: 

I know that it is ensjomary in the nomina¬ 
tion of a candidate for president to give forth 
utterances which are fringed with eloquence. 
Now, I am not an eltmuent man, but I believe 
that the comrades will accept In lieu of elo¬ 
quence a few words that come from the heart 
of the one who makes the nomination. 

In a dark epoch of strife a child was bom, 
an epoch of strife between two great classes 
of society. On the one hand there was the 
maturing capitalist class, and on the other 
band there was the evolution of the self-coir- 
scious, clw-conscious, wage-earning, working 
class. From the earliest time that this child 
could take cognizance of the condition of the 
class into which he was bora his interest be¬ 
gan to develop in the destinies of his class, 
^ere was therefore the conjunction of the 
birth of a great movement widi the birth of a 

S eat man. The individual is subservient to 
e growth of any epoch; nevertheless, the 
individual who grasps the meaning of the 
epoch in which he uvea makes bis impress 
upon the epo^ and molds it by the power of 
his individuality. 

And thus began a campaign gf conquest of 
the minds of his fellow coontiymen in order 
to bring it about 

1 say that the man contributes to the wch, 
sad the epoch in turn contributes to his me. 

Twenty-fira vaus w the young man, 
grown from a oiild, definitely gave his life in 


Consecration to his class and to bis land. He 
took the first movements which were open to 
his influence. He was a wage-earner; he was 
a workiog man. He therefore identified him¬ 
self with those movement which look to the 
improvement of the conditions of his class, to 
the maintenance of the standard of living of 
his class. 

This was the great trades union movement, 
and it finally criminated in one of the most 
heroic strikes in modern history, a strike 
based upon love for fellow-man, a strike 
which was the quintessence of unselfishness, of 
self-abnegation, a strike in which men asked 
not only that their own rate of wages should 
be maintained but that the wages, the stand¬ 
ard of living, of their fellow-men, should be 
maintained. 

In the meantime capitalism had been reach¬ 
ing its maturity. A critical point has been 
reached. A strike was inaugurated by the 
American Railway union delegates and men. 
The capitalist party gave forth its ultimate 
power in the courts, for the courts in the evo¬ 
lution of the capitalist class had become sub¬ 
servient and did their will. This man defied 
the courts in the rause of humanity. This 
man jeopardized his life, and finally he gave 
himself to imprisonment. For the time being 
the courts had their sway, and the capitalistic 
class was triumphant 

The man thus giving himself had followed 
the evolution of the labor movement He had 
got! from one party to another party in the 
evolution of politics, his mind open, all alive. 
When he entered the tomb he had completed 
one cycle of his life. There it was that, like 
a John of Patinos, he had revealed to him a 
vision of the things that were to be, of the new 
kingdom, of the new era. There it was that 
there came to him a message which was the 
completion of the Pilgrim’s Prpgress of labor. 
When he came forth from that tomb it was to 
a resurrection of life and the first message 
that he gave to his class as he came from his 
darkened cell was a message of liberty. He 
became the liberator. Then the inevitable 
movement and the man had met, and they 
were never again to be separated. He was 
still to continue to mold the movement, and 
the movement was again to transform him 
into a liberator of his kind, and now the time 
has come when the first presidential campaign 
shall be prosecuted. 

We would not tax him. We would rather 
preserve his life as more precious than our 
own. If he will commit that life to us we 
will preserve that life. We ask him to give 
us his name. It is for him to decide. I there¬ 
fore place in nomination the name of one 
whom we love, the peerless champion of labor, 
the knight errant of the new chisalry which 
will mean the emancipation of our land. I 
place in nomiiution the name of Eugene V. 
Debs. 

A mighty wave of enthusiasm rose 
when the speaker resumed his seat. All 
eyes were turned on Gene. Tlie ap¬ 
plause gradually subsiding, he arose and 
said: 

"Mr. Chairman and Comrades: How 
completely I respond to the very beau¬ 
tiful and touching words of the comrade 
it is impossible for me to say, deeply 
moved as I am by this manifestation of 
your confidence and Jood will. When 
I attempt to give expression to the emo¬ 
tions within me, all words become mean¬ 
ingless. Far more than language can 
express do I appreciate the confidence 
of the comrades who would make me the 
standard-bearer of the campaign in 
which we are now entering. 1 say again 
in the presence of my comrades that 
there is nothing within my power to be¬ 
stow that I would not gladly give in the 
interest of this party. But for certain 
reasons which are sufficient but not 
necessary to be stated, it is not possible 
lor me to accept the honor you wish to 
confer on me. Strange as it may seem 
to you, I say that I cannot accept the 
nomination. I am not considering my 
own honor, but only that of the Social 
Democratic party, of which I am only a 
simple member. I hope you will not 
consider me indifferent to your appeal. 

I could not be insensible to it without 
being destitute of every quality that dig¬ 
nifies human nature. For. twenty-five 
years I have been enlisted in the cause 
of labor; I have done what has been in 
my power to advance that cause. There 
are considerations of health which make 
it impossible for me to accept the nomi¬ 
nation. I hope the comrades will be 
considerate and accept my declination in 
the same spirit in which I am compelled 
to tender it.” 

For a few moments the profoundest 
silence prevailed, every one present real¬ 
izing how much to this man meant any 
other course, but all hoping that the 
very silence itself was the herald of joy 
to come. Hoehn of Missouri was the 
first to break it; with great feeling he 
appealed to Debs to reconsider his de¬ 
cision. Benham of the S. L. P. com¬ 
mittee followed, and, urging an accept¬ 
ance, said: “We have a climate out in 
California that is good for men like you. 
Come out there with us; we will care for 
you.” Harriman added his plea for the 
sake of' duty, union and Socialism. 
Others also pled, all in vain; the conven¬ 
tion’s choice, the choice of the visiting 
delegates, sat immovable as a statue. 

The session had been prolonged for 
the purpose of making the nominations 
Thursday night, but failing in this an 
adjournment was taken to Friday morn¬ 
ing. 

Homlnit Seulon, Btorcli 9 

The convention was called to order by 
Chairman Chase. 

On motion the following were ap¬ 
pointed a committee to aiwge to fur¬ 
nish plate matter to Socialist and other 
publishers: Gordon, Evinger, Edwards. 

The following resolution was adopted: 
‘‘That the national executive board ^ 
instructed to formulate and publish, in 
such form as they deem advisable, gen¬ 
eral instructions to organizers in refer¬ 
ence to the organization or fonnation of 
local branches of the Social Democratic 
party.” 

Eugene Dietzgen was nomi'oated lot 
delegate frum §ie Social Democratic 
pai^ to tihe Intentational Socialist con- 


g^ss at P^s, but after discussion the 
matter •was referred to the committee of 
nine. 

Debs and Harriman' 

MacCartney of Massachusetts then 
took the floor and in a few words re¬ 
nominated Eugene 'Victor Debs for 
president amid a storm of cheers. Ben¬ 
ham of California rose and seconded the 
nomination, which was made unanimous 
by a rising vote. 

Victor L. Berger of Wisconsin then 
placed in nomination for vice-president 
job Harriman of California. Instantly 
the delegates were on their feet; the 
ticket was complete; the ideal ticket had 
been named. While the nominees stood 
on either hand of Chairman Chase, the 
convention indulged in a demonstration 
the like of which has never before oc¬ 
curred in a Socialist gathering on Amer¬ 
ican soil. 

The nomination of the committee of 
nine to confer with the Rochester com¬ 
mittee was then taken up. There were 
fifteen nominees and the vote was taken 
by ballot, each delegate casting as many 
votes as he had Credentials. 

On motion the committee of nine was 
empowered to fill vacancies. 

The following resofution was adopted; 

“Resolved, That our incoming na¬ 
tional executive board be instructed to 
devise ways and means for a systematic 
campaign of agitation and organization 
among the working women of the coun¬ 
try by means of a special committee.” 

.A new constitution was submitted, 
adopted and referred to a committee of 
eighteen. 

On motion the present executive 
board and officers were instructed 1J 
serve until the committee of nine re¬ 
ported. 

On motion the Manifesto was referred 
to committee of eighteen. 

On motion the matter of party em¬ 
blems was referred to the joint commit¬ 
tee. 

On motion the time of meeting for 
the joint committee was left to the com¬ 
mittee itself. 

On motion Seymour Stedman was 
chosen as chairman of committee, with 
power to select four others to solicit 
funds. 

On motion the convention tendered a 
vole of thanks to the comrades of In¬ 
dianapolis, to the city press, the secre¬ 
tary and assistants. 

Short addresses followed by Harri¬ 
man, Hilquit and Hayes. 

Chairman Stedman announced as the 
committee on funds—Strobel, MacCart¬ 
ney, Finn, Haile, Zorn, Mil'er (N. Y.T 

Stedman, MacCartney, Hilquit and 
Benham were appointed a committee to 
escort the candidate for president to the 
hall. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon Session, Marcb 9 

Called to order at 2 p. m. by Chair¬ 
man Chase. 

Debs and Harriman were escorted 
into the hall, creating an extraordinary 
scene of enthusiasm, which was repeated 
when both ascended to the platform. 
■Again and again the cheering was re¬ 
sumed as Debs in a brief speech an¬ 
nounced his acceptance. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Harriman, who met with a 
demonstration that indicated unmistak¬ 
ably the spirit and purpose of the dele¬ 
gates. 

Tellers reported the following elected 
as members of the union committee of 
nine: V. L. Berger, J. C. Chase, W. 
Butscher, .Mararet Haile, G. A. Hoehn, 
Frederic Heath, 'W. E. Farmer, Sey¬ 
mour Stedman, J. F. Carey. 1 

Moved that those next following the 
nine in number of votes fill vacancies. 
Carried. / 

The convention then adjourned sine 
die, all joining in singing the “Marseil¬ 
laise.” 


Social Democratic Party 

The committee of nine was instructed, 
as the report shows, to urge the adop¬ 
tion of the name “Social Democratic 
Party” for the united party. This met 
with no opposition in the convention, 
and was the unanimous sentiment of the 
delegates. Morris Hilquit in his first 
address to the convention declared that 
the Rochester convention had purposely 
refrained from adopting a name, and the 
party he represented was willing to 
adopt any name the committee on union 
might agree upon. 

The committee of nine representing 
the Social Democratic party met and 
decided to hold a joint meeting at New 
York in two weeks. In the event that 
any of the nine arc unable to attend, the 
four receiving the highest vote in the 
order named and entitled by vote of the 
convention to fill vacancies are: Loner¬ 
gan, Connecticut; Martin, Ohio; Ma¬ 
honey, Tennessee; Strobel, Newark. 


Cooper Onion Haaa Steetlnr 

The Socialiit workmen of New York, in 
Cooper anion mass-meeting assembled, ex¬ 
tend to convention of Social Democratic party 
fraternal greeetings with the confident hope 
that the deliberations ol the convention will 
show to the world the solidarity of labor in 
actual fact and that all shadow of differences 
will dissolve into one grand harmony of po¬ 
litical action. 

Woodworkers’ International Union 

The Amalgamated Woodworkers' Interna¬ 
tional Union of America in convention as¬ 
sembled extend fraternal greetings and con¬ 
gratulate you upon the rapid progress of your 
movement in America. We hope your efforts 
will be crowned with success. Three cheers 
for organized labor and Socialism. 

United New Jersey SockUlsts 

We, the united members of the Socialist La¬ 
bor party and Social Democratic party send 
from our joint county convention of Essex 
county. New Jersey, greeting to the comrades 
assembled at the national convention of the 
Social Democratic party and hope that our 
example of unity will be followed by you. 

More Gains In MasssMSbusetts 

Victories in Amesbury, Spofford, two of¬ 
fices; Dr. Adams, board of health. Merrimack, 
Heath, police. Georgetown, Dawkins, overseer 
poor. Big gains for Social Democrats. Hur¬ 
rah for unity. 

From a Texas Comrade 

Greetings to the heroes of humanity. May 
your deliberations accomplish that class-con¬ 
scious unity which will free the masses from 
their serfdom. Fraternally, Karl Feige. 

New York Central Committee 

New York City Central committee sends 
fraternal greetings and wants Debs for presi¬ 
dent and unity under Social Democratic name. 
Hurrah for international Socialism. Leonard 
D. Abbott, Secy. 

Section San Francisco, S. L. P. 

Comrades, we greet you with words of Karl 
Marx: “Workingmen of all countries, unite." 

Branch IS, Brooklyn 

Let your cemvention be the foundation of 
Socialist unity and progress. 

Voice of Labor, New York 

Heartiest congratulations. March forward 
through unity to victory. Debs for president 

Fourth Assembly Dlst., New York 

Fraternal greeting. Let unity be the guide 
on your way. 

Columbus, Ohio, Branch 

Our best wishes from branch to convention. 

Winfield P. Porter, Massachusetts 

Congratulatioiis on presidential and vice- 
presidential nominations. On to victory. 


jList of Delegates' 

Colorado—W. H. Fechyew. 
Connccijicut—W. P. Lonergan. 
Indiana'—E. V. Debs, J. Ozanics, H. 
Greultng, Janies Oneal, Ed Evinger, J. 
W. Kelly, Hugo Miller, VV. Blenko, J. 
R. Backus, Judson Oneal, Matt Hallen- 
berg, H. Stunipfle, J. Breil. 

Illinois—Mrs. Corinne Brown, Jesse 
Cox, A. S. Edsvards, R. ,H. Johnson, 
Mrs. R. H. Johnson, F. G. Strickland, 
Seymour Stedman, E. D. Wheelock, 
Theodore Debs. 

Kentucky—F. C. Stumpf, J. H. Ar¬ 
nold, A. Hirshberg, P. L. Robinson. 
Maryland—E. H. Wenzel. 
Massachusetts—Marg;aret Haile, J. C. 
Chase, F. O. MacCartney, S. M. Jones, 
William Mailley, J. F. Carey, S. E. Put¬ 
ney. 

Missouri—G. A. Hoehn, E. V. Put¬ 
nam, S. K. Caldwell. 

New Hampshire—F. G. R. Gordon. 
New Jersey—G. H. Strobel, G. H. 
Goebel. 

New York—Elizabeth H. Thomas, I. 
Phillips, William Butscher, M. London, 
L. Miller. 

North Dakota—G. W. Poague. 

Ohio—Charles R. Martin, W. E. Taj'- 
lor. Julius Zorn, A. Nagel, H. R. Crum¬ 
ley, Charles O. Jones, J. M. Dillon, F. 
J. Arnold, Joseph Matz, J. L. Franz.' 
Pennsylvania—M. Gillis, F. W. Hirt. 
Tennessee—W. Mahoney. 

- Texas—W. E. Farmer, S. J. Hamp¬ 
ton. 

Wisconsin—V. L. Berger, F. Heath, 
-A. B. Forman, L. A. Arnold. 


GREETINGS OVER THE WIRES 

The following dispatches were re¬ 
ceived and read to the convention dur¬ 
ing the four days’ sessions: 

New York Jewish BocUliato 
New York Jewish Socialists tend fraterasl 
greetingt to Social Democratic convention. 
Let the party be the light of emancipation of 
America's proletariat from economic tlav^ 
to freedom. We are a n ima te d by the spirit 
of brotherhood and in onr good will partici¬ 
pate in the labors of the party’s repr^la- 
tivet for the welfare of the patty and Social¬ 
ism. Step forward on the road of progress 
and lead ns to “jnstioe and imity.” 


Co'mmittee of Nine 
Following is the committee of nine to 
confer with the Rochester committee on 
the matter of union and the vote each 
received: 

V. L. Berger.1861 

J. C. Chase. 1731 

William Butscher.1677 

Margaret Haile.1591 

G. A. Hoehn...1568 

F. Heath.1386 

W. E. Farmer.1305 

S. Stedman.1303 

J. F. Carey.1236 


A Pleaasuit Incident 
One of the incidents of convention 
week that will not soon be forgotten 
occurred at the New Occit’ental hotel 
Friday. When the delegates were 
seated for dinner one of the comrades 
rose and proposed a vote of thanks to 
the waiter girls, which was given with 
a hearty cheer. A few moments later 
another was seen trying to make himself 
heard above the din of conversation- 
He said he thought the delegates should 
do more than give thanks, and in behalf 
of those present tendered the girls a 
purse of $11, which had been quietly 
made up for their benefit. Then Mrs. 
Corinne Brown seized the occasion for 
a few appropriate words to the g;irls, 
telling them who the guests were and 
advising them to study Socialism ai^ 
marry Socudist husbands. One of UiM 
number acknowledged in an apprecia* 
tive manner this parting evidence of 
good will, and the ddqjates turned their 
attention to the dinner. 
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ten. Room X Pootoffloe BulUUav. Omd atm 
ovttolnv. BtialMM mootinffB overy Thoradl*^ :' 
a p. m. Public Imrltad. uwwmjr u 

MJLKKKSOTA 

Bnuicb 1, Red Lake Falls, meeu every otw 
Sunday in real estate oiBoe of SYed OmimST ■ 
oc Main Bt. A. aiu. sbary, Becratarr. 

lussoomL 

St. Louis headquarters. Room 7. St N FourtK 
SL Address all communications to B. Vsl pm 
nam. Secretary- For Information coucmSm 
ward branches. Inquire at the above addreM^^ 

Branch No. 7. Kansas ^ty. meets 
Tuesday at 8 p. m. afUOO Umon Ave, a 7 
Stoni. Secretary. lUO W. 9Ui St. ^ ‘ *'* 

MONTANA. 

Branch No. 2 meets firat and third Bundan nf __ 

month at Q. W. Wood's home, Chieo.Uooft. i_ ^ 

NBW JEBSBT 

Branch No. I. Secretary, Michael W. Bcbor, 87 Uw 
inntoo et. 

Bninch No. 8 (Oennan), Pateraon, N. J. tneAtA 
first and third Monday* a> 8 p. m. at HalratU^TTn 
&i-M Tan Uooten Ht. Karl LUder, Becret^.^^ 
mnnd Bt. * 

NKW YORK. 

The City Central AfflUtlon Committee Af 
Oreat^ New York and vicinity meeu llr« a2 
third Tuesdaye of every month In WUslCa 
86 E. 4th 8 U Elisabeth U. Thomas. S^ts^^ 

East Bide Branch. No. 1, New York, meetm 
every first and thlM Thursday at 112 Glints 
Bt. A. Ouyer. Secretary, iq Suffolk BL 

Branch No. 3, 24th Aasemhiy District, meem 
second and fourth Wednesdays of the roonthki 
1066 Second Af.. atlhe "CeoirsL'^ Henry Lana 
lary, 324 E. «th St. 

Branch No. 4, West Bide Branch. New York, 
meeu second and fourth Tuesdays of even 
month at headquarters. 189 W. 99th St. EUss' 
betb H. Thomas, Secretary. 

Branch No. 10. 4th Assembly Dlstiict. meeu 
every first and third Wednesday of the month 
at the rooms of The Voice of Labor. 4a Orand 
St. Jacob Panken, Orcanlser, m Division BL 

Branch No. 13. Brooklyn, headquarurs, xi 
Rutledge St. Meets every third Thursday at 
8:16 sharp. All persons Interested are invited to 
attend these meetings and co-operate In orcan- 
Islng local branches in every district In the city 
Wm. Butscher. Secretary, SI Rutledge SL 

Branch No. 20, New York, 2Sth Assembly Dis¬ 
trict. meeu first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Faulhabcr's Hall, 1661 6 <^i.d Ava 
R. Hoppe. Secretary. 328 E. ^h SL 
ouio- 

Branch No. 2. Cleveland, meets In Ohlsen's 
Hall, 66 York SL. second and fourth Sundays at 
3 p. m. Lectures, discussions, business meet¬ 
ings. first and thlM Fridays at 8 p. m. 

Branch No. 3. Cleveland, meeU first and third 
Sundays In each month at 8 p. m. In OhlMn’s 
Ttmii, 86 York Bt. Leoturee and dlaouaslMUk 

Brauch .Ni> t. < iDciiiuaii, nif*eiK st UtchfJirn Hsll 
soathesfit corner Mh and Plum BU.. every Baoday st 2 

^ m. LectiireM and diKTUMioDB. Public loTited. B. 
edermsn. Sec., 2151 Vine BL 

Branch No. 5. Dayton, msets every Sunday 
afternoon at 2‘JO In room 34. Davies block. 
Fourth and Main streets. Every one InterestM 
In practical government Is Invite to be present. 

J. C. Schawe, president; N. Dutle, secretary. 

Branch No. 8 , Cincinnati, meeu every second 
and fourth Saturday in Workingmen's Hall. 1118 
Walnut Bu F. Hamel, Beeretary, 18U4 Frintz St.^^ 
Branch No. 11, German, Columbus. Ed Grein¬ 
er. Secretary, 806 Mohawk Bt. 

rCNNSYLTANlA. 

Brsucb No. 2, Erie. meeU every Sunday, 3 p. a., at 
K. of L. Hall. 716 Bute Bt. Obatrtnan. Joeepb Suln. 
Secretary, J. E Perry. 116 Baasafrans Bt. 

Branch No. 4. Pittsburg, meets every Thurs¬ 
day evening at 7:30 p. m. at Funk Hall, 8 . 24th 
and Josephine Sts. W. Bohn, President, 244 Ad¬ 
dison 8 l j. H. Lewis, Secretary, 2318 Jane 8 ' 
Branch No. 5 (Jewish). Philadelphia, meets every 
Friday at 423 B. Thinl Bt. at 7:30. Ditcauion from 8 to 
9. I Gerton, Sorretary. 

WIHCOKSIIV. 

Milwaukee Central Committee meets on the 
first Monday of each month, at 8 'p. m. sh^^ at 
618 E. Water St. Eugene H. Rooney, Secretary- 
John Doerfler, Treasurer. 

Branch No. 1, Milwaukee. meeU every second 
and fourth Tuesdoy evening of the month at 
the Ethical Society Building, 668 Jefferson BL 
Visitors always welcome. Howard Tuttle, 
Chairman. Eugene H. Rooney, Secretary. 

Branch No. 2. -Milwaukee, meeU every second 
and fourth Friduy in (icatke''* Hall, comer Green Bay 
and Concordia Ave. 

Branch No. 8 . Sheboygan, meets every fourth 
Thursday of the month at Gustav Burgard's 
Hall oh Pennsylvania Ava R Schoen, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 8 . 12th St, 

Bt^ch No. 4, Milwaukee, meejts every first 
and third Friday each month at Meller’s HsU . 
comer 23d and Brown Sta George Moerschel, 
Secretary, 891 2Sth St. 

Branch No. 9. Milwaukee, meets every fourth 
Friday of the month at R. SIgel's Hall, south¬ 
east comer Orchard Bt. and 9th Ave. Fred 
Hrbckhausen, Secretar'y*. 78l;Wlndlak6 Ava 
Branch No. 11, Milwaukee, meets the second^ 
Wednesday of each month at the office of the 
Wisconsin Vorwaerts, 614 State St. 

Branch No. 12. Milwaukee, meets every first 
end third TlmrMley of each month at Krans' Hell, 21 
and Center SL, et 8 p. m. John Koepfer, BecreUry. 


Maryland cast 315 votes in 1892, 403 in 1895, 
587 in 1896 and 508 in 1897. 

Massachusetts cast 1499 rotes in 1891, 676 
in 1892. 2,033 in 1893, 3,104 in 1894. 3,249 in 
1895 and 2,114 in 18^, In 1897 it cast 6,301. 

Michinn cast 358 votes in a local election 
(Detroit) in 1895 and 297 in the same kind of 
an election in 1896. In 1897 it cast 2,166. 

Minnesota cast 867 in 1896. 

Missouri cast 1,631 votes (St. Louis) in 
1893. t .537 in 1894 and 596 in i8g6. 

Nebraska cast 186 votes in 1896. 

New Hampshire cast 228 votes in 1896. 

New Jersey cast 472 votes in 1891. 1,338 in 
1892, 2,018 in 1893, 5,309 in 1894. 4.147 in 1895, 
3,^5 in 1896. In 1^7 it cast 4,360. 

New York cast 13.704 votes id 1890, 14,651 
in 1891, 17.956 in 1892, 19,^ in 1893, 15,868 
in 18^, 21497 in 1895 and 17,667 in 1896. In 
1897 it cast 20,854. 

( 3 hio cast 470 votes in 3 local election 
(Cleveland) in i^, 1.867 in 1895 and 1,167 
in 1896. In 1^7 it cast 4.242. 

iVnnsylvania cast 898 in 1892, 1,733 >n 1894. 
1.329 in 1895 and i,®3 in iSgf'. In 1897 it 
cast 5.048. 

Rhode Island cast 592 in 1894, 1,730 in 1895, 
558 in 1896, 1,386 in 1^7. 

Vermont cast 48 votes in 1895, 

Virginia cast 108 votes in i^.. 528 in 1897. 

Wisconsin cast 1,314' in 1896. 


Alderman—Wm. H. James .. 29 

Alderman—^Joseph J. Novek. 66 

Alderman—G. M. Schmidt . 42 

Massachusetts, Fall, 1899. 

For (Jovernor—W. P. Porter .8,262 

Lieutenant-Governor—T. W. Skinner.. 8,614 

Secretary—Chas. H. Bradley..10.331 

Treasurer—Chas. W. White .8,6^ 

Auditor—Angus McDonald . 10447 

Attorney-General—Addison W. Barr..10,847 
Fourth. Plymouth (Rockland) District, Mass., 
November, 1899. 

For Representative—Frederic O. Mc- 

C.artney* . 703 

(102 plurality.) 

Essex (Haverhill) District. Mass., Novem¬ 
ber, i8m. 

For Representative, Fifth District— 

James F. Carey* . 909 

(361 majority.) 

Third Representative District—Louis 

M. Scales . 814 

Fourth Representative District—C. S. 

Woodcock. 465 

Ninth Representative District—A. L. 

Gillen. 580 

Fourth Senatorial District—^Jos. W. 

Bean . 3.526 

San Francisco, November. 1899. 

For County Clerk—Slark Bartlett .... 440 

Auditor—Emil Liess .'.. 321 

Supervisors—Max Block. 331; H. 

Warnkc . 301 

Colorado, November, 1899, 

Social Democratic Party—No ticket. 

S. L. P.1,201 

Haverhill, Mass., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—^Johii C. Chase*. 3.539 

(156 majority.) 

S. L. P. 59 

For Alderman—H. M. Crittenden.3.023 

For Alderman—G. A. Kelley . 3.060 

For Alderman—Seth B. Morse. 3.144 

For Alderman—P. B. Flanders*. 3.371 

(311 majority.) 

For Alderman—'Frank A. Beal.2,854 

For Alderman—Louis M. Scales* . 3,074 

(34 plurality.) 

For Alderman—Jos. W. Bean*.3,409 

(340 majority.) 

Haverhill, Mass., December, 1898. ' 

For Mayor—John C. Chase* . 2,293 

S. L. P. 68 

For Alderman—L. Legacy . 1,554 

For Alderman—G. A. Kelley. 2,146 

For Alderman—S. Goldman . 1.371 

For Alderman—P. B. Flanders* . 3.392 

For Alderman—C. A. Frazer . 1,700 

For .\ldcrman—C. H. Bradley* . 1.921 

For Alderman—J. B.'Bcan* . 2.568 

For Councilman—Jos. Bcllefcuille* .... 655 

For Councilman—Jas. W. Hillsgroec*.. 555 

For Councilman—A. L. Gillen*. 347 

For School Committee—N. W. Was¬ 
son* . 61J 

For Assistant Assessor—F. S. Reed* .. 641 

Boston, December. 1899. 

For Mayor—John W. Sherman . 912 

S. L. P. 951 

For Alderman—Fincstonc . 158 

For Alderman—Ramin . igj 

S. L. P. 131 

For Alderman—.McCarliiy . 421 

Worcester, Mass., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—Chas. W. Saunders . 134 

Alderman—.Addison W. Barr. 806 

.Alderman—T. M. Carpenter . 418 

.Alderman—Howard A. Gibbs . 276 

Chelsea. Mass.. December. 1899. 

for Mayor—Charles R. Green. 269 

Alderman—Gimpcl . 397 

.Alderman—Miller . 4W: 

.Alderman—Polack . 351 

.Alderman—Casey . 8.11 

■Alderman—Hondust . 4® 

Alderman—Taft . 1 . 517 

Quincy, Mass., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—C. B. Bates ,'. 298 

Coiincilmcn—A. W. Russell, 450: P. M. 
Carlson. 117; W. M. Packard, 141; G. 

K. Carter, .138; D. Dc.smond, Jr., 151; 

T. J. Halvoss, 248; H. B. Johnson., iic 
Rockville, Conn., December. 1899. 

For Mayor—Wm. P. Lonergan . 24c 

Clerk—McVeigh ..;.. 229 

Treasurer—Spiciman . 228 

Sheriff—Quinlan . 229 

Assessor—Gunderir.an . 220 

Assessor—Orcutt . 229 

Assessor—Kellner . 229 

Alderman—Pike, 13; Theuer.. 63 

Coiincilmcn—Smith, 36; Spelman, 63; 

Schlaf . 114 

Lynn, Mass., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—Ernest W. Timson . 457 

S. L. P.. 330 

For Aldermen—Gidney, 529; Hitchcock, 

454: Jackson, 506; Jones, 556; Kilks, 

479; Lee, 530: Miles, 482; Noftal, 297; 

Stone . 565 

Newburyport, Mass., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—Chas. W. Johnson . 744 

For Alderman—S. H. Noyes. 248 

For Alderman—George W. Hussey-... 192 

For Alderman—E. C. Lang . 318 

For Alderman—A. L, Binley. 302 

For Councilman—L. A. Thibault. 51 

For Councilman—D. F. Souther. 156 

For Councilman—E. F. McLean. 88 

For Councilman—C. E. Preble . 48 

For Councilman—T. H. Chishell. 84 

For Councilman—F. W. Dorr. 132 

For School .Board—Mrs. Elizabeth G. 

Porter* . 

Brocton, Mass., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—C. H. Coulter- . 3,394 

(1,546 plurality.) 

For Alderman—W. P. Bosworth. 335 

For Alderman—Chas. B. Malpas. 258 

For Alderman—G. C. Brown. 317 

For Alderman—Benjamin Thatcher .... 236 

For Alderman—Samuel L. Beal-. 651 

For Alderman—W. T. We<t . 178 

For Alderman—Edw. T. Spear. 258 

For Alderman—Edward D. Perry* .... 350 

For Alderman—George H. Sprague .. 244 

For Councilman—David S. Brothers*.. 325 
For School Board—French, 1,838; Har¬ 
rington, 1,809; Norling...1,567 

To pension firemen, 1,218 majority. 
Maryland, December, 1899. 

For Governor—Jones . 432 

Comptroller—Fowler . 453 

Attorney-General—Backman . 4^ 

Port Angeles, Wash., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—David O’Brien . 50 

Fairhaven, Wash., December, 1899. 

For Mayor—^John Cloak . 141 

Lacking bnt 26 votes of election. 


20 MONTHS’ RECORD 

AT THE BALLOT BOX 


rVijm th* (k>ctal E>«aDocratle Hook, adlted 

by Frederic Heath; price, 16 cento] 

Wisconsin, Fall, 1898. 

(The * indicates' successful candidates.) 
First Manitowoc Assembly District— 

D. R. Giblin ..“ 

Second Manitowoc .Assembly District— 

Arnold Zander .... . 46 

First Milwaukee Assembly District— 

David White .. 51 

Second Milwaukee Assembly District— 

E. Krupp . .. 102 

Third Milwaukee Assembly District— 

( 3 eo. I-andwchr ...- 45 

Fourth Milwaukee .Assembly District— 

Louis Firnges . ■ ■ - 80 

Fifth Milwaukee Assembly District— 

John Heymann .••.•••.- “4 

Sixth Milwaukee Assembly District— 

Edward Zeigler ..•-•.•••• 9 ® 

Eighth Milwaukee Assembly District— 

And. Longstad . 64 

Ninth Milwaukee Assembly District— 

P. Ronneberger .’ 4 * 

Eleventh Milwaukee Assembly District 

—^Jas Sheehan . 118 

Twelfth Milwaukee Assembly District— 

Emil Seidel . J. 404 

Fifteenth Milwaukee Assembly District 

—^Jos. Braun . tS8 

Fifteenth Senatorial District—Abraham 

Andrews . 74 

(Calumet and Manitowoc counties.) 
Wisconsin, Fall, 1898. 

For Governor—Howard Tuttle (S. D. 

p ) _ _ .. 2,544 

Henry Rcise (S. L. P.)- 1,473 

Lieuienant-Govemor—E. P. Hassin- 

ger (S. D. P.). 2,535 

H. G. Gauger (S. L. P.)- 1.543 

Secretary of State—Thos. C P. Meyers 
(S. D. P.). 2,540 

E. B. Bartelt (S. L. P.).... 1,550 
State Treasurer—August Mohr (S. D. 

P.) . 2,591 

C. Emmerich (S. L. P.)- 1,552 

Attorney-General—Richard Eisner (S. 

D. P.). 2,608 

J. Anderson (S. L. P.). 1,560 

State Superintendent—R. O. Stoll (S. 

D. P.). 2,538 

F. R. Wilke (S. L. P.).... 1,566 
Railroad Commissioner—Chas. Richter 

(S. D. P.) . 2,554 

A. Gricfcnhagen (S. L. P.) .. 1,579 
Insurance Commissioner—Eugene H. 
Rooney (S. D. P.). 2.559 

R. Koeppcl (S. L. P.) . 1.564 

Fourth Congressional District—Louis 

A. Arnold (S. D. P.). 99.1 

S. L. P. 500 

Filth Congressional District—Geo. J. 

Eckclman (S. D. P.) . 1,088 

S. L. P. .342 

Massachusetts, November, 1898. 

For Governor—Winfield P. Porter.... 3,749 
For Lieutenant-Governor-T. M. Skin¬ 
ner . 5.899 

For Secretary of State—C. H. Bradley 9,285 

For Treasurer—C. W. White . 6„to2 

• For Auditor—C. S. Grieves . 6,823 

New Hampshire, November. 1898. 

For Governor—Sumner F. Claflin.... 263 
Haverhill, Mass., November,. 1898. 

For State Senator, Fourth Essex Dis¬ 
trict—J. C. Chase. 1,110 

For Representative. Third Essex Dis¬ 
trict—L. M. Scales*.. 674 

For Representative, Fifth Essex Dis¬ 
trict—James F. Carey* . 751 

For Congress, Sixth District—A. L. 

Gillen . 84s 

New York City, November, 1898. 
Twelfth Assembly District—Jos. Baron- 

dess . 845 

S. L. P. 600 

Eighth Assembly District—Louis Mil¬ 
ler . 128 

Fourth Assembly District—Meyer Lon¬ 
don . 272 

Kansas City, November, 1898. 

Vote of S. D. P. 82 

Vigo County (Terre Haute), Ind., Novem¬ 
ber, 1898. ‘ 

For Sheriff—Henry Stuempfie.. 260 

Missouri, November,3898. 

For Judge Supreme Court—Albert San¬ 
derson . 1,645 

S. L. P. 1,056 

For Judge Supreme (Tonrt, short term 

— G. A. Hoehn . 1,631 

S. L. P. 1,034 

For Superintendent Public Schools— 

Rendcll . 1,646 

For Raiirbad Commissioner—Stors.... 1,640 
St. Louis Congressional, November. 1898. 

Tenth District—Keefer. 229 

S. L. P. 121 

Eleventh District—Gebclin . 149 

S, L. P. 144 

' Twelfth District—Tomsen . 100 

S. L. P.'... 61 

St. Louis local vote, 710. 

Newburyport. Mass., November, 1898. 
For Congress. Sixth District—(Jillen.. 103 

R^rcsentatives, Twenty-second Essex 

District—McLean. 117: Souther _ t2i 

Springfield, Mass.. December, 1898. 

For Common Council—S. M. Jones, 

176: Eric M. Ericson . 99 

Brockton. Mass., December, 1^. 

For Mayor—C. H. Coulter ...•. 626 

Newburyport, Mass., December, 1898. 

S. D. P. 301 

Whitman, Mass.. March, 1899. . 

For Town Clerk—D. W. Finn. 212 

For Selectman—C. E. Lowell. 167 

For Assessor—A. T. Clancy . 254 

For Water Commissioner—J. F. Con¬ 
nor . 289 

For Park Commissioner—B. V. Loth- 

rop . 388 

For Constable—J. E. Burke . 264 

- For Constable—R. E. McDermott_ 213 

Amesbury, Mass.. March, 1899. 

For Selectman—John Miller . 414 

For Selectman—J. H. Maycock . 442 

■For Selectman—Jason Spofford*. 522 

For Overseer of Poor—John Miller .. 383 

For Overseer of Poor—J. H. Maycock 422 
For Overseer of Poor—Jason Spofford 482 

Assessor (or 2 Years—Jason Spofford.. 398 

Assessor for 3 Years—J. H. Blackstock 472 

Board of Health—Dr. J. Q. Adams_ 511 

School Committee—C S. Wingate_ 636 

St Louis. April, 1^9. 

For City Council—Gebelen, 1,049; San¬ 
derson. 1.036; Franz, 1,021; Bechtold. 

i.om: Hoehn. 1,017; Tomsen . i.oao 

For Board of Education—Rendell, 1,292; 
Meier, 1.307: Putnam. 1,055; Nelson.^ 1,039 
Baltimore, Spring, 1899. 

For Mayor—C. B. Backman . 280 

President .of Council—E. Jacobson_ 280 

Comptroller—E. H. Wenzell.. 291 

Pacific. Wis.. Spring, 1S.9. 
Chairman—Elected. 

Qerk—Elected. 

Treasurer—Elected. 

Jnitice--EIected. 

Spring Valley. Ill., Spring. 1899. 

For Mayor—Jamea Beattie. 100 

Chy Qerk—^Jamet Barrowman. 130 

Treaanrer—Malcolm Condi..■. 32s 

Police Magistrate—Henry Watts. 8g 

Inapectoi^J^ Malcor . lij 

. Alderman—Henry Morgan .. ly 


CALIPOKNIA 

. Liberty Branch. San Francisco, bolds public 
meeUngs every Sunday and Wednesday even¬ 
ings. commencing at S. Admission free. 

Educational meetings (for members) every 
Tuesday evening. Sociology, Economtea, Public 
SpeakinYf ate. 

Bustneu meetings (for memben) every TburS' 
day evening. 

Membership, with ad^'antaffe of Educational 
Course and Social Democratic Herald free to 
each mwmber, 2 & cento per month. 

Applf to the eocretorjr, Jobo C. Weslejri 117 Turk 
•treeL 

Branch No. 1. Loe Anffelee. meets every Sun¬ 
day aftoraooD at I o'clock at Woodmeo'a Uail, ISH 
SpriofSt. J. Frauc, TOuDajrtoD Ave.. Bacratary. 

CONNECTICDT. 

The (^nnacUcut State Oommittoe maeU tha last 
Boodar of each mootb at Turn Hall, Bockvllla. L. 
Bchlax, Secretary. 

Branch No. 3, New Haven, meete every Toeeday eve- 
niof, at lOel Bute BL. at 8 p. m. ConiaUiu Mabonay, 
Secretary, IBft Frank ^ 

Branch No. 4. UockvlUa, Conn., roeete first and third 
Tburadayeat Turn Hall meetinK room. ViUace streeL 
Secretary, Rlobard Nledarwerfer, Box 760. 

ILUNOIB. 

Meetings of Chicago Central Committee held 
regularly second and fourth Wedoeadaye of 
each month at Dr. J. H. Oreer's office, 62 Dear¬ 
born St. 

Branch No. 1. Chlcaffo, meets every Wednesday 
evening. Thomas Klrwln, Secretary, 26(H Went¬ 
worth Ave. 

Branch No. 2 (Bohemian). Chicago, meets sec¬ 
ond and fourth Sundays at 2 p. m. at Nagl's 
Hall, 536 Blue Island Ave. Vaclav Jellnek. Sec¬ 
retary, 606 Blue Island Ave. 

Branch No. 3 (Uubemian). Chicago, meelit eecond and 
foorth MondayH at 8 p.m. in Dauder'i place, 1080 W. 
i 8 ib place. Joneith Dander, St^cretary. 

Branch No. &, ('hicafo, meeu e«H*uDd a foorth Bun* 
daya of each month at Andr. Matik'e, 40 String Bt. 
Paul Chlapeoka, B^retary. S64 Rnble St. 

Branch No. 6 (Oerroan), Chicago, meets every 
first Saturday each month at 8 o clock at Nagl's 
Hall. 636 Blue Island Ave, near ISlh St. Albln 
Gelsler. Secretary, 726 W. 20th St. 

Branch No. i* Chtrago eu «i 1 > 4*5 W. 6 :ird ■ t., first 
and third SuudHys’at;] p.m. S. L. Westine, .Secretary, 
6243 ('enter live. 

INDIANA. 

Branch No. 6 . Indlana(>olls, meets first Satur¬ 
day evening and third Sunday afternoon of each 
month ot Reicbweln's Hall, corner Market and 
Noble Sto. 

IOWA. 

Branch No. 2, Hiteman. iiieotf* every fourth Friday in 
the mouth at u)*era houM). S. B. JamieMm, ehairiua 
James Fisher, orgatiicer: J(>**(*ph SchoilacuLf>acretarT. 

KENTUCKY 

Branch No, 2, Covingtou, first and thinl Wed¬ 

nesday eveolugN aud second aud f«iurtb Sunday after- 
ooouaof each month. .Vll agitation meetiugH except 
third meeting in month. (too 4 l ■I'eakem. Secretary, K. 
C. Btumpf. ‘M 8 th sire* t. 

MABYLAND. 

Brofoch No. 1, Baltimore, meets every Sunday 
at 8 p. m. at Carpenter’s Hall, 560 E. Baltimoro 
St. Public Invited. 

Branch .Nil 2. Btiltim meni ev< ry TueKdft' at H p. 
m. at Wearel'fi Hotel, 324 W. t'amdep »t. Go«kI »<t>eechefi. 
Public invited, [..eviu T. Jouee. Secrotnry, 202 W. 
Harre xt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Ma.ssachusetts State Committee meets the 
first Siiturday* of each month at 724 Washington 
St., Boston. All dues and moneys Intended for 
the State Committee should be sent to the 
financial secretary. A. McDonald, 104 W. Spring- 
field Sl, Boston. All other correspondence 
should be uddre.ssed to the Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary, Margaret Halle, 5 Glenwood St.. Rox- 
bury. 

Brunch No. 2, Holyoke, meets second and 
fourth Mondays of each month at Springdale 
Turner Hall. H. Schllchtlng, Organiser, 80 
James St. 

Branch No. 6 . Lynn, permanent headquarters. 
71 UuDiTM* Bt. Buftneax meeting everv Monday night 
at7:3U. i>| 7 eD house. Public invited. Harry Gotimer, 
Sec.. 423 &*.<tex Sl. 

Branch No. 9, Brockton, meets the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month at H p. m. for bosineiui at 
Socialist Hall, Clark'a Block, comer Main and (’enter 
Stu. Every coinrarle is ext>ectad to attend one meeting 
a month. Frank S. Walali. Secretary, 62 Croacent SL 

Branch No. 15. East Boston, meets every Mon¬ 
day at 8 p. m. at 99 Chelsea SL Miss Jenny 
Segal, Secretary. 99 Chelsea St. 

Branch No. 1^ Newbury'port. meets the second 
Monday of each month at Luster's Hall, 1 Stat, 
Sl E. P. McLean, Secretary, 39 Winter BL 
G. H. Evans. Treasurer, Prince Place. 

Branch No. SL Chelsea, permanent headquar- 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PRESS 

The following is an incomplete list of the 


Democratic party: 

Social Democratic Herald. A S. Edwards 
editor, room 56, 126 Washington street, Chi¬ 
cago. Price 50 cents a year. 

Appeal to Reason. J. A. Wayland, editor 
Girard, Kan. Price 50 cents per year. 

Haverhill Social Democrat. Wm. Mailly 
editor, Haverhill, Mass. Price 50 cents pei 
year. 

Social Democrat. 614 State street, Milwau¬ 
kee. Price 50 cents per year. 

Journal. Warren, Mass. 

Public Ownership. Eric. Pa, 

The Toiler. Ed. Evinger, cr 
Haute, Ind. 

Coming Kation. Duke, Georg 
cents per year. 

Vorwaerts. 8 pages (German) 

Berger, editor. 614 State street Milwaukee. 
Price $2 per year. 

Die WahrheiL 8 pages (Gernian). Victor 
L. Berger, etlitor, 614 State street, Milwau¬ 
kee. Price $2 per year. 

V'olks-.Anwali (German). Gustav A, 
Hoehn. 22 North Fourth street, Room 7, St. 
Louis. Price $1.50 per year. 

New Light. K. E. Vail, editor. Port An¬ 
geles. Wash. Price 50 cents per year. 

The Farmers’ Review. W. E. Fanner, ed¬ 
itor. Bonham. Texas. Per year, 50 cents. 

Sheboygan Volksblat (German). Oscar 
Lochcl. editor. Sheboygan. VV'is Per year, 


Terre 


THE SOCIALIST VOTE 


Tbe Political ^tretielh of Socialism 
lYoin 1807 to 1808. 

Aoatria. Ge.'maay. 

- --- 

ltJl.927 
361.670 
486>43 
4S7.1S8 
aii.wi 
599.990 
76.1,128 


Denmark. 


6.H« 

25.019 

32,009 lh95 


.2,125,(J00 


Grea' Britain. 


France. 


188.*i. a».Mi0 ,Baj 

I8hh. Pl.imtJ 

1MI3 . 590.00U " 

1898.LUW.OOO 

United State*. Igos 

1890 . 13.704 

1891 . 16.S52 _ 

1892 . 21,512 IS®* • 

1893 . 23,tk5d J55*” 

1894 . 3U.uau 1W7... 

1895 . 34.M9 

18W. .16.275 1890 .. 

1897 . 55.5.'0 IM93... 

1898 . 91,749 1896.. 

Total Eatlmate Strength, 1900 


Buffalo Conference and the 
Democratic Party 

A PAMPHLET FOR THE TIMES BY 

IMOGENE C. PALES 

Plica 0 cento. Order from the Herald or Imogena T, 
Falee. BnoeonbureL Brooklyn N. Y. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC LIBRARY 


SwiUerland. 


Karl Marx. Capital. Cloth. I 

P. W. Sprague—Socialiam, from Ganatia to Bava- 

latioD. Cloth. 

Groolond—The Co-oparative Commonwaaltku 

Paper.. 

Anguet Bebel—Woman: PaeL Preaent and Fntnra. 

Blatebford—Marrie England. 

Edward Bellamy—Looking Backward. 

Edward Bellamy—Eqnallty. Cloth. 

Liaeagarr-Hletory of tba tkimmana of . 

Charles Tail—Modern Socialism. . 

Asbplant—Heterodox Economics aad Orthodox 


They Hewed tbe Path 
The sword of Gideon, sword of God 
Be with ye, Boers. Brave men of peace 
Ye hewed the path, ye brake the sod. 

Ye fed white flocks of fat increase 
Where Saxon foot had never trod; 

Where Saxon foot unto this day 
Had measured not, had never kn*3wn 
Had ye not bravely led the way 
And made such happy homes your own. 

And yet meanwhile ten thousand miles 
She seeks ye ouL Well, welcome her I 
Give her such welcome with such will 
As Boston gave in battle's whir 
That red, dread day at Bunker Hill. 

—^Joachim Miller. 


APPEAL TO REASON 


25 copies weekly, 3 months to one addrees S 1.26 


Henry D. Lloyd—Wealth Against Commonwealth,. I.OI 

Volney—Tbe Rains of Empues... • ,li 

Thomas Paine—The Rights of Han.H 

Henry George—Social Problami. % 

Osborne Ward—Tbe Ancient Lowly. l.H 

Adame-rPresident John Smith.S 

Rlcaara,T. Ely—Soclaliam and Social Reform..l.H 

Bnchner—Man in the PasL P gaantand Fntnra.... l.Ol 
Benbam—A History pf the Fiaris Commnne 1871 

Chas. H. Tail—PrL^iplea of fcientlfie SMlidism.. .S 

Herron—Batwean Jaens and Cmar.40 

Fabian H"aaya. 3 

Rngere—Six Centnriac of Work and Wage*.8 

Paine—Righto of Man.8 

Donnelly—Cmsar's Column .. .8 

PAMPHLETS* 

F. G. R. (R>rdon—Hard Times: Cansa and Cnra.... .8 

Leonard D. Abbott—The Society of the Fntnte.8 

F. L assalle—What la Capital.8 

H, M. Hradman—Socialism and Slavery.8 

P. LaraalJe—The Workingman’s Program.8 

Cbaa H. Tall—The Xndnstrial Evolntion.8 

THE HERALD LEAFLETS 

No.1 Contoini"A WORD WITH YOU, JOHNl^W* 
ing an admirably prepared paper hj " Wayfarer," baaed 
on a chapter in ^'lieiria England.*' 

"THE real MASTERS"- partlnent qnestloiis ad* 
dreased to workingmen. 

T^‘‘DECLARATION and POLITICAL DEMANDT 
of the Social Democratic Party of America. 

No.a Ccjtaini "AROUSE, YE SLATES!" a linciBg 
addreaa by E. T. Defaeon Sodallsm and the SocialiM^ 
oer^e Party,wlth a picture of the anthor. 

'Heir SHOTOl**a Doneh of pithy, i>oiotod,"np-ke* 
paragraphs, oaloolatod to make people tbiak 


290 " " . 12.50 

500 “ ..* " 8.00 

Addreas, APPEAL TO REASON, Girard. Kan. 


When Tigiting Greater New Yotk deeire to 
meet comradee, go to the 

INTERNATIONAL CAFE AND 
RESTAURANT 

428 Grand St., Near Attorney 

NEW YORK CITY 

Prompt attentioD and satiafsotion guaranteed 
All are welcome 


The Paupers of the Lund 

Wc*ve toiled through life in grief and strife 
And earned a pittance bare; 

But now we’re left, of work bereft. 

To feed upon despair. 

For Youth mi'it come, and Age must go 
To wAndey where it will. 

Ou^^last^w years shall end in tears, 


CAREY'S SPEECHES 

"CHILD UBOR" 

Dalivarad in the Massachnsatta Lagtalatnra. The 
popnlar verdict prononneea it simply "great." 
"SOCIETrS RIDHT TO LAND AND CAPITAL” 

An argument that is iireaistible, couched In 
language clear, graeafnl and poetic. Don't fall 
to order this. 

Price 5 cento e copy, or 33.00 a hundred. Sand orders to 
MRS. A. KONIKOW, 1043 Washingtort SL. Boston 


Fo^^.t^'a^e Paupers still. 

They count for naught the days we wrought, 
A grateful country knows 
Our work is done, with it we*ve won 
Tbe Union's strange repose. 

For such as we no brighter fate 
May bid the heart be brave. 

A little while to watch and wait— 

And then the pauper's gravel 

We strove too well to* earn that Hell, 

The Workhouse and its gloom; 

Those dismal halls of whitewashed walls 
Are sombre as'the tomb. 


Pacific Coast Socialists 

Books an acooomio sobjacto can ba ordrrad to yonr- 
advantofa from tba Boraan of Soclallat litarakura, 
18 Tnrk Sfcraat, Sim Ft anciaoo, Cal. 

*■. • Partial Bst of the works of G. B. 
BENHAH, which wa raoommend: 

History of the Paris Ckunmana of 1861, papareovar, 

8 canto: fall elotn....$ 0.78 

Ooapal of Dlaoontont (oompilation). 15 

Soap Shota at C^pitaliam (oompilakion).IS 

Story of tba Bad Flag... M 


KXO eopiaa. 


2S0 eopiaa. I!.*!!*.*.***.*.*!! Its 

100 ecN;iiaa.8 

THEODORE DEBS, SMrttary Tmurw, 

126 Wuhington SIrMt, Ctiisit*. 


The Social Democratic 


IillnMof ^piUUnn. 


But go we must to join the throng 
Of State-imprisoned Poor, 

God grant our days may not be long 
Till death brings rest secure. 

(How would it do for those who toil and 
create wealth to "brace up," and instead of 
waiting (or "the rest that death brings,” as¬ 
sert their right to live by wresting the gov¬ 
erning power from the exploiting class and 
socializing the means of life?—Ed. S. D. H.] 


Socialist Vote in the United States 
i)rom 1890 to 1807 

California cast i,6ii votes for the Socialist 
candidate for president in l8g6, and I, 7 a 6 
(local) in 1897. 

Colorado cast 160 votes in 1896. In 1895 
there were 158 votes cast in an election in 
Denver. In 1897 it cast l, 444 - 

Connecticut cast M Soci^ist votes for 
president in 1892. In 1894 it cast 87a In 
1896 it cast 1 , 333 . 

Illinois cast 1,147 Socialist votes in 1896. 

Indiana cast 334 votes in 1896. 

Iowa »t 537 votes in 1894 and 453 in 1896. 
Iir 1897 it cast 91a 

Kentucky cast no Socialist votes up to and 
including 18^ In 1897 it cast 68 votes lo¬ 
cally in Lonisviile. 

Maine cast 83 votes in a local election 
(Rockland) in 189$. 


JOS. BARONDESS 


Edited by Frederic Heath 


MILWAUKEE 

Social Democratic Herald 

A Wa^tly paper advocatiBC the 
CoUaetivaOnai^ipof tbalCaaas 
of Fr o d a oM ooaodDtotribotkia. and 
StapportiBCtlMiBoeUl DoBOoratte l^arty. 
Oflkial oegaa of tba Parto in Wiaeuuila. 
Yaa^ Bafaaeripckm, Ooa Dollar. 

EU ETATB ET 9 IErr, MILWAUKMB«V«m. 


GLUBBINS BFFERS 


Sent pottpaid on receipt of price 

Debs Publishing Co. 

TERRE HAUTE. IND. 
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SOCIAL DEMOOBATIO HERALD, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1900. 


ON THE EVE OF THE m 

twentietITcehtury 

A Vlalon 

I Reamed I was once more in exile in 
the Arctic region, watching the dark blue 
4taJT>' skies at night, nearly in the center 
of the northern part of the horizon. I 
gjtw a deep, dark segment, so deep and 
dark and menacing that a feeling of awe 
and terror crept unawares over me. 
5 trangely enough, the deep dark seg¬ 
ment, glaring like a bottomless abyss 
under the feet of a daring mountain 
efimber ancf ready to swallow him at any 
moment not only did not repel me, but 
rather attracted all iny attention, with an 
unexplainable fascination. Whitish 
clouds of indistinct, perpctuallv changing 
ihape and outlines were slowly creeping 
forward and backward, like shadows of 
dethroned ancient deities, over the black 
abyss. At times the shadows broad¬ 
ened, spread out, glimmered with phos¬ 
phoric flames covering like a phantastical 
huge curtain a considerable pxart of the 
horizon and then vanished at once, leav¬ 
ing the same menacing deep Egyptian 
darkness behind. The gigantic shad¬ 
ows rcappear,“d, took more distinct 
shape and outlines, more intense colors; 
green, blue, red; all the shades and hues 
of the rainbow in the most unexpected 
but always harmonious combinations. 

It was a chaotic vision, a series of per¬ 
petually changing pictures. At times a 
part, at times the whole horizon, at times 
the starry heavens and the snowbound 
soil, arici even the intensely cold atmos¬ 
phere appeared in flames, as if all the vol¬ 
canoes of the globe were thrown into a 
state of the most violent eruption. The 
waves of the scene of colored flames 
seemed to menace everything and every¬ 
body on earth, like an irresistible flooil 
of fire. And not a sound, even the faint¬ 
est, could be heard. I looked and wait¬ 
ed and wondered. A crushing feeling of 
my human nothingness overwhelmed me. 
I felt like shutting my eyes, dazzleil and 
tired out by the vision, when suddenly a 
divine being approached before me, as if 
home by the waves of flaming ai-. It 
would be futile and sacrilegious a: the 
same time on my part to attempt to de¬ 
scribe the heavenly apparition—so celes¬ 
tially beautiful and radiant and yet so 
human, plain and everyday like. I felt 
as happy, calm, hopeful as riever in my 
life before or after. So much goodness, 
so much sweetness and simplicity radiat¬ 
ed from the childlike, womanly counte¬ 
nance of the goddess. I at that moment 
felt with all the fibres of my body, with 
all the powers of my soul that I was in 
the presence of a goddess, and all the 
dross of everyday drudgery, cares, fears 
and anxieties melted away, leaving be¬ 
hind the pure gold of an exalted human 
being. 

“Follow me!” uttered the goddess, 
touching me with the torch in her left 
hand, and her voice sounded like the 
murmur of flowers caressed by the 
zephyr wind in spring. "I am the fu¬ 
ture of the human race." 

I had no will but hers, and obeyed si¬ 
lently and joyfully, like a child, the com¬ 
mand of a, well-beloved mother. The 
earth at once lost the power of attrac¬ 
tion for my body "and soul, and I felt 
lifted.to heights unspeakable. I lost all 
idea about space and time. Tlie stony 
walls, iron doors and armed sentinels did 
not exist for us, and we passed into a 
dark, damp, cold and filthy dungeon 
deep under the surface of the earth. A 
prematurely aged man with remarkably 
noble and intelligent features with 
chained hands and feet skpt near to the 
slimy wall on a wooden bench. Fearful 
phantasma seemed to disturb the pris¬ 
oner. The goddess touched him with 
her torch.,The prisoner did not rise, but 
a happy smile rejuvenated the careworn 
face of the martyr. 

“It is new year, the first of a new cen¬ 
tury. You know me; I came to console 
you,” said the goddess. 

“To console me ?” retorted the unfortu¬ 
nate, with a faint, broken voice, once so 
UtUical and magnetic. "Do not trouble 
yourself about me! You had no more 
devoted servant than me. I sacrificed 
nty life-blood to the cause of humanity 
and here I am—a slave of slaves, a brok¬ 
en vessel I Go to the mighty of the earth 
—to the kings, erhperors and czars 1” 

An indescribable sadness overshad¬ 
owed the divine face and we departed. 
Again we soared silently through the 
^ce still we stopped before a small 
name building and entered a small room 
all filled with books, manuscripts, maps 
and philosophical instruments. An old, 
Venerable sage was dreaming in his old- 
fcahioned - chair. The goddess touched 
him with her torch and repeated her 
,greeting 

“A new century, indeed! What a con¬ 
solation !” answered the scientist sarcasti¬ 
cally. “I spent all my life in the seeking 
of truth, opened new vistas of thought, 
®ade many discoveries and inventions. 
But did all this improve the conditions, 
‘lighten the burden of the poor, the down- 
^■Bdden, the persecuted, the disinherited ? 

1 Go to the priests, to the successful cap- 
of industry and politicians!” 

Again sadness crept over the features 

t he deity and we departed. We then 
ff^hred the splendid palace of a mighty 
gflar-the Czar of Russia. Surrounded 
gft lhnost inhuman luxury, and tteated 
ifc .a demi-god, he dreamed on his gor- 
|B|lia throne. The goddess did not touch 
^B>Vith her torch, and he took no heed 
His wife and child came in and 
^^Blntulated him on the advent of the 
^Kyear, a new century. The rulM" of 


a hundred million of subjects did not 
seem to be happy and contented. 

I wish I ctmld be a poor peasant,” 
said he to his wife. "The burden of my 
crown is too heavy for my head. I am 
the least free .of all my subjects, and my 
rule is, after all, only nominal. I do not 
and cannot know and ascertain the real 
needs of my people, and if I would and 
could I would be powerless to accom¬ 
plish any real good. I am the servant 
of my advisers and cannot make one step 
independently. I am surrounded by peo¬ 
ple 1 cannot trust and must any moment 
be ready to meet a violent death.. The 
future does not belong to us so-called 
mighty rulers. Our days have passed. 
O! for the humble lot of the poorest of 
my subjects 1" 

Not less surprising was our experi¬ 
ence in the palace of one of the richest 
: men on earth. "Do not congratulate me 
with new years and centuries,” said he to 
his intimate friends. "The future does 
not belong to us financial kings. Our 
days have passed and 1 really am not 
quite certain if there is any cause to la¬ 
ment it. My life was, frankly speaking, 
a failure as far as real human happiness 
is concerned. 1 exhausted all my ener¬ 
gies in amassing fabulous wealth. At first 
1 enjoyed success, but soon got used to 
it and looked upon it as a matter of 
course. I had no time to enjoy life in 
my young years and lost the capacity for 
enjoyment in my declining age. My 
friends are few, my enemies name are 
legion. .-Vnd my conscience bothers me 
sometimes more than I care to confess. 

I did, alas! many a thing in my career 
1 would give my life to be undone. (J! 
for the humble lot of one of the humblest 
of my employers! My wealth turns more 
and more burdensome to me with every 
hour." 

- We then visited the pope of Rome. He 
at once recognized the goddess, but did 
not seem to be especially edified by her 
arrival; 

"1 do not see any reasgn to rejoice in 
the advent of the new century. As a 
representative of one of the strongest 
dogmatic religions I have to confess that 
.our days have passed and the future does 
not belong to us churchmen. The old 
creeds are decaying fast. Hut what re¬ 
places them? .\ total absence of any 
philosophy of life, of any guiding prin¬ 
ciple of conduct.” 

-Again we soared through space till we 
stopped in the midst of one of the largest- 
cities of the United States. A number¬ 
less crowd of h. icners was gathered 
around a young carpenter, a speaker with 
a self-concentrated, dreamy expression 
on his unusually handsome face. His 
voice was remarkably clear, strong and 
winning. The audience was spellbound 
and thoroughly in touch with the mag¬ 
netic personality of the orator. He spoke 
about the prospects of the new century 
with unsurpassed eloquence. The pass¬ 
ing nineteenth •century was the epoch of 
unchecked individualism, pessimism and 
selfishness, of purely negative ideas (a.s 
so-called political freedom, competition, 
etc.), of de.struction of old institutions 
without building new ones to replace 
thenf, of religious hypocrisy and general 
moral cowardice. The speaker hailed in 
glowing words the twentieth century as 
the dawn of a new era of race conscious¬ 
ness instead of individualism, altruism in-- 
stead of selfishness and optimism instead 
of pessimism. Positive ideals as a basis 
for the construction of perfected social 
institutions, ideals of human brother¬ 
hood and solidarity of all interest will re¬ 
place the old fetishes of the sovereign 
personality. 

There was no trace of declamation or 
mannerism to be noted in the speaker. 
He appealed not only to the reason, but 
the innermost hearts of his audience, to 
the holy of holies of the human soul. 
And there was not one man or woman 
so hardened and soiled by the meanness 
of their lives as were not touched and 
ennobled for the time being. The divine 
spark weakly glowing under the heaps of 
moral, or rather immoral, rubbish even 
in the most depraved, human being was 
blown into flames and the enthusiasm of 
the listener was great. Indeed, before 
their spiritual eyes were unrolled vistas 
of thought and sentiments, of the exist¬ 
ence of which they never dreamed, were 
pointed out motives of action about 
which they never heard. But, above all, 
they were made to feel for the first time 
in their barren lives the deep sacredness, 
high dignity and true sigpiificance of hu¬ 
man relations. He preached the gospel 
of humanity turned divine, of humanity 
identified with divinity, of the total re¬ 
nunciation of the personality in the inter¬ 
ests of the race—this sublime unity with 
a past full of mysterious charm and a fu¬ 
ture too glorious to be imagined by us. 
The longer he spoke the greater ran the 
enthusiasm of his listeners, the more 
their number grew. Evep- word of the 
prophet of raceism was wired by special 
repor-ers to all the nooks and comers of 
the globe and aroused everywhere the 
same enthusiasm, kindled the same re¬ 
ligious ardor, implanted the same ideals 
•and aspirations. For the first time in the 
history of the world all humanity was 
united in one all-absorbing thought—-its 
perfect solidarity as a race. 

Again we soared through space till we 
arrived at Paris. The world’s fair was in 
its climax of attraction, but it was over¬ 
shadowed by the world’s qongfress of na¬ 
tions assembled with the purpose to in- 
augpirate eternal peace on earth and good 
will to men, to devise new social and ect>- 
nomic institutions on the basis of reason 


and equity, to do aw.iy forever with ex¬ 
ploitation of one class by another in any 
shape or manner, to inaugurate real free¬ 
dom and equality, to proclaim the re¬ 
ligion of divine hunu nity. The world’s 
history never witnessed such a mighty 
throng of -people of the higher mental 
and moral capacity as the representa¬ 
tives of this congress. The world’s his¬ 
tory nev.er witnessed deliberations so 
profound in their nature, so broad in 
their scope, so dee]> in their significance. 

I was so enthused by the sight of th'c 
world’s congress of mitions as to venture 
to say a few words myself, but at that 
moment I awoke, and the vision van¬ 
ished. The sun was .‘•till under the hori¬ 
zon, but its light messenger, the rosy 
rays, spread like a In-ap of sheaves up¬ 
ward into the deep azure of the starry 
sky. The eastern pan of the sky seemed 
to glow in a sea of molten gold, silver 
and rubies. The upper rim of the sun 
appeared over, the horizon, blending us, 
joyous spectators, witl its fiery light and 
inaugurating the glorious dawn of the 
XXth century. 

Son der Thorheit 1 'I'raeume immer 
Wenn dir’s Herz im llusen schwillt, 
Uach im Lcben suche niln mer 
Deiner Traeume Elenbild. 

Isador Ladoff. 

Songr of the Faetory Slave 
(By Ernest Jones.) 

The land it is the landlord's; 

The trader’s is the sea; 

The ore the usurer’s coffer fills. 

But what remains for me? 

The engine whirls for master’s craft; 

The steel shines to defend; 

With labor’s arms, what labor raised. 

For labor’s 'foe to spend. 

The camp, the p.ulpit. and the law. 

For rich men’s sons are free; 

Theirs—theirs are learning, art, and arms; 
But what remains for me? 

The coming hope, the future day, 

When wrong to right shall bow; 

.-\nd hearts that have the epurage, man. 
To make that future now. 

1 pay for all this learning, 

1 toil for all their ease; 

They render liack in coin for coin. 

Want, .ignorance, disease; 

Toil. toil, and then a cheerless home. 

Where hungry passions cross; 

Eternal gain to them who give. 

To me ctcrn.al loss! 

The hour of leisure—happiness— 

The rich alone may see; 

The playful child, the smiling wife; 

But what remains fur me? 

The coming hope, c'.c. 

They render back—these rich men— 

A pauper’s niggard fee. 

Mayhap a prison, then a grave, 

.•\nd think they’re quits with me. 

But not a fond wife’s heart that breaks. 

A poor man’s child that dies. 

We score not on our hollow cheeks 
And in our sunken eyes; 

We read it there, whene’er we meet. 

And as the .sum we see. 

Each asks. "The rich the wealth have got. 
But what remains for me?" 

The coming hope. ete. 

We bear the wrong in silence. 

We store it in our brain; 

They think us dull, they think us dead. 

But we shall rise again. 

A trumpet through the lands will ring. 

A heaving through the mass, 

.•\ trampling through their palaces. 

Until they break like glass; 

We’ll cease to weep by cherished graves. 
From lowly homes we’ll flee. 

And still as rolls our million-march. 

Its watchword brave shall be. 

The coming hope, the future day. 

When wrong to right shall.bow; 

And hearts that have the courage, man. 
To make that future now. 

—London Social Democrat. 


“MY BOY” 

Ily Morris Roftenfrld, Aothor of ‘•Kongs 
from tha Ghetto** 

1 have a little boy, a fine little follow 
is he! When I see him, it appears to 
me the whole world is mine. 

Only rarely, rarely I see him, my 
pretty little son, when he is awake; I 
find him always asleeji, I see him only 
at night. 

My work drives men out early and 
brings me home late; oh, my own flesh 
is a stranger to me! oh, strange to me 
the glances of my child! 

I come home in anguish and shroud¬ 
ed in darkness—my pale wife tells me 
how nicely the child plays. 

How sweetly he talks, how brightly 
he asks; "O ’ mother, good mother, 
when will my good, good papa come 
and bring me a penny?” 

I hear it, and I hasten: it must be, 
yes, it shall be I The father’s love flames 
up; my child must see me! 

I stand by his cradle, and see and 
listen, and hush 1 A dream moves his 
lips: "Oh, where is, where is papa?" 

I kiss the little blue eyes, they open: 
"O child!” They see me, they see me, 
and soon close up ag:iin. 

“Here stands your papa. darling! 
Here is a penny for you I” A dream 
movos the little lips; “Oh, where is, 
where is papa ?” 

I stand in pain and anguish, and bit¬ 
terness, and I think: ‘‘When you 
awake some day, my child, you will find, 
me no more!” 

Whenever a part of society possesses 
the monopoly of the means of produc¬ 
tion, the laborer, free or not fr«, must 
add to the working time necessary to 
his own maintenance an extra working 
time in order to produce the means of 
subsistence for the owners of the means 
of production, whether the proprietor be 
the Athenian Etruscan theocrat, Nor- 
nian baron, American slave-owner, Wal- 
laHiian boyard, modem landlord or cap¬ 
italist.—Marx. 


SHOES AND SOCIALISM 

An article under this heading ap¬ 
peared in the New York Sun, date of 
December 24, 1899, and was printed in 
the Social Democratic Herald of Janu¬ 
ary 6, 1900. It would seem that the Sun 
would like some light in cohnectiopi 
with the recent Social Democratic suc¬ 
cesses in Haverhill and Brockton, rela¬ 
tive to the relationship between shoes 
and Socialism. 

If the Herald will permit, the writer, 
an inventor and deviser of new things 
and ideas, would like to mention a few 
points which may throw some light 
upon the question. 

History tells us that nearly all great 
and good men spent their youthful days 
in shoemaking and thus the refonn 
movement began. The shoes are the 
guide and protector of humanity’s forth¬ 
coming. The embhfms or tools that the 
shoemaker used were connected with 
some goo<l old historical names that 
served as the mains|)ring of the forth¬ 
coming of the battle of liumanity. 

The mention of a few will illustrate. 
First the (awl), all, which means the 
same as alpha, if we jump over the smalt 
(kit), we will find the (last). tha.t means 
omega. We have thus found the begin¬ 
ning of the end. The shoemaktrs are 
the founders of the people’s understand¬ 
ing; they cut and form the innersoul, 
trim and finish to their own last, the 
same he does with the (outersoul) which 
is turned out to endure the hardships of 
world. Then the (sou!) sole is truly ham¬ 
mered and leveled. You can step upon 
snakes and scorpions and all the sharks 
of Wall street cannot stand u() against 
you.. 

They are the cutters ami shapers of 
the (tongue) and the tongue that they 
form serves for all nations, regardless 
of languages. 

He digs the (channel) through which 
all (threadI must run, and whether you 
believe it or not, the shoemaker never 
gets stuck like others who inav have 
tried, for he has a small buncli that is 
bristling with good points and his 
thread runs as smooth as wax. If you 
are getting weak, the shoemaker will 
put on a backstay. If your (soul) is un¬ 
easy or noisy, he will ease it up and 
bring about harmony. He connects the 
top and bottom (body and soul); he puts 
(eyes) in the body so the shoes are the 
feet’s lantern and light you on your 
paths. They upbuild people who are 
going wrong and when they find a 
wicked (sole) they cut it off and throw it 
in a consuming fire. He connects tine 
now (so common welt) to the (soiri) and 
without him we would all die within si.x 
months of consumption or some other 
sicknesis. 

The only thing he does not part with 
is his heart and brains, for he needs 
them for future use. 

Breaking away from genuine shoe¬ 
maker’s language, and using common, 
every-tlay talking, we can sum up the 
relation.sliip this way: .A shoemaker as 
an individual has been able to make a 
fairly good living, and has had some¬ 
thing left with which to buy literature; 
furthermore, his place of business has 
been a bureau of information, particu¬ 
larly in the line of politics, and' has had 
a good following in those who came in 
to kill time. There was a time when a 
skilled workman rectived medals and 
honors of various kinds for a high qual¬ 
ity of workmanship, using the best ma¬ 
terial ; then the competition was in see¬ 
ing who could produce the best. Today- 
tins competition is on a different basis— 
to sec how greater price can be pro-) 
duced by using the clwapest materials 
and get the greater production in 
the least time; hence^e have few or no 
shoes that are manufactured, hut shoes 
that are inachinefactured. A competent 
worker knows his business from begin¬ 
ning to end, and is justly a shoemaker. 
The only opportunity now left a thor¬ 
ough shoemaker is to become a sixty- 
second part of a shoemaker, or a feeder 
on a machine that makes shoes. Thus 
the shoemaker has seen his trade ruined 
and can only see his salvation out from 
wage slavery through Socialism. There 
is no chance for a workman to compete 
with capitalism, for it requires millions 
of dollars instead of a few hand tools, 
as was the case a few years back. 'Hie 
shoes are now made for profit instead of 
(or wear and comfort. 

The greater part of the shoes made to¬ 
day consist of shoddy, such aS paper 
counters and heels with vamps cut 
short. The upper leather is glazed, 
enameled, creased, pressetl and pebbled. 
The upper leather made from one ordi¬ 
nary cow hide will appear in the mar¬ 
ket under twenty or more different false 
names, some of which are the follovVing: 

Grain, kip, calf, seal, goat, kangarx), 
with numerous prefixes and affixes. 

Is it, then, any wonder that shoemak¬ 
ers, as a class, have had the advantage 
of others in discerning the deceit prac¬ 
ticed under a capitalistic system of com¬ 
mercialism? The shoemakers are heart¬ 
ily sick of the system which has ruined 
their trade and compelled them to par¬ 
ticipate in making an inferior product 
from that made by them with the old 
hand tools for a We existence. This 
would not be the case if the machinery 
were operated by the community, for 
then the best material would be used 
and the shoes would be made for wear 
and comfort, and not for profit. The 
same will apply to all branches of indus¬ 
try; therefore, if you would like all 
things which you are consuming pure. 


wholesome and durable, become a So¬ 
cialist. Wake up! Follow the lead¬ 
ers who proclaim the dawn of the new 
day, when no man shall live upon the 
sweat and toil of others or by rent, profit 
or fraud, but where every man shall 
have what he produces, and not, as now, 
only a small portion which comes to 
him in the shape of a wage. In view of 
the experiences of shoemakers and their 
honest belief that salvation can only 
come to the human race through unity 
at the polls, consequently they have 
identified themselves with the Social 
Democratic party in a class-conscious 
movement. 

Down with the classes! 

Up with the masses! 

Defeat to the traitor 

.That money can buy. 

This has been the battle cry in both 
Haverhill and Brockton, and has surely 
been a winner. May the same battle 
cry be heard in every efity and town until 
.there is no more talk of the classes and 
masses, but of the common welfare of 
the human race. 

Karl W. Leaf. 

• ANOTHER VIEW OF GOEBEL 

Editor of The Herald; The article of 
Comrade James Allman in your issue of 
Feb. 24 moves me to say a few words 
with reference to the assassination of 
Goebel. 

Froip the proletariat point of view, it 
is a great error to conclude that \Vm. 
Goebel was an enemy to any corporation. 
He .did not question their right of ex¬ 
ploitation of the people, although as a 
matter of political tactics he did publicly 
object to their having certain special 
privileges—at least without his consent. 

.•\s a member of the bar, and having 
had a few cases in Covington (Goebel's 
home) I am somewhat familiar with Goe¬ 
bel's "opposition" to the capitalistic 
class. 

W hile the assassination must meet 
with, the severest condemnatioil, on every 
hand, yet Goebel was himself responsible 
for the conditions which caused it, just 
as he was responsible for the conditions 
which resulted m his killing Banker 
Sanford. Sanford may have drawn his 
weapon- first, but Goebel’s merciless 
abiise drove him to desperation. 

•As a Socialist, I do not believe in at¬ 
tacking individuals, realizing that they 
are but the creatures of their environ¬ 
ments, hut it is sometimes necessary to 
the explanation of circumstances. 

Goebel was a’ most capable, coldr 
blooded, mercenary,,political bully, who 
was never known to smile. His method 
of accomplishing his end was by force 
and chicanery. At the moment he was 
shot he was accompanied by the two 
most notorious duelists and hullitS in the 
state of Kentucky—Jack Chinn and Eph 
Lilliard—for several years his principal 
henchmen in state politics. 

Goebel was the czar of Kenton, coun¬ 
ty politics and the most powerful leader 
in state politics, and herein lies the solu¬ 
tion to his "capitalist opposition." He 
bled the corporations. 

.•\ll legislation in the state, and partic¬ 
ularly in Kenton county, required his 
indorsement. 

I'urthermore, his ability to gt* enor¬ 
mous judgments against corporations 
was recognized, and hence nearly all the 
damage suits filed in Kenton county for 
several years were filed tlirough him. 
1 he judges of the bench were practically 
his appointees, and, the "hangers-on" of 
the courts, .some of whom always got on 
the juries, were his ward-heelers. Is it 
any wonder tl>at corporate greed chafed 
under his regime, arid connived for his 
downfall? This seeming oppo.sition to 
corporations made many friends for Goe¬ 
bel among the common people, but he 
was not fighting their battle. The class- 
conscious Socialist will not allow these 
events in capitalist jmlitics to confuse 
him, knowing as he does that that fignt 
does not concern him, but is merely a 
fight over the division of spoils fleeced 
from the working class. 

Goebel was not the advocate of any 
principle the operation of which would 
directly facilitate the emancipation of the 
working class. An Observer. 
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WE ARE COMING. GREAT JEHOVAH 

A LABOR ANTHEM 


other of the great intellectual leaders of 
our movement disappears from the sur¬ 
face, I seem to drop into a mood such as 
the one alluded to, and then there is, for 
a while at least, nothing but visions of 
what the Scandinavian saga calls the 
ride of the heroes to Valhalla. 

* * * 

It was on the 7th of last month that 
a message was cabled here from Paris, 
France, that Peter Lavroff, the grand 
old Russian, had ceased to exist. He 
was, among the prominent European 
Socialists, the fifth that had departed 
since I crossed the ocean some five years 
ago. The first to go was Frederick En¬ 
gels, the last glorious ovation in whose 
honor I was privileged to witness at the 
close of the Zurich (Switzerland) inter¬ 
national Socialist congress, in August, 
1893. Then went the heroic, never-to- 
be-forgotten Stepniak, a man whom you 
would have thought incapable of taking 
the life of a fly, and who did not flinch 
nor falter when he was called upon to 
destroy one of the fiercest and most 
bloodthirsty of the Russian tyrant’s 
henchmen. The next to go was he 
whom many English-speaking genera¬ 
tions to come will delight to honor under 
the name of William Morris. A year or 
so later we all mourned the irreparable 
loss of Eleanor Marx, the lady who no*t 
only glorified in being the bearer of the 
•niost revered name in the history of 
Socialism, but who for many years acted 
the part of interpreter among all the 
civilized nations participating in the 
struggle for the regeneration of the 
human race. .And now it was Lavroff’s 
turn to go. 

Twentv-one 


the vacant faces, the barren lives et 
ceaseless toil and grinding poverty rf 
the millions in the city slums, the i4i« 
and factories, to be overwhelmed wi& 
a sense of how woefully short they fall 
reaching the individual ideal. 

Then how about the parental ideal? 
pie crime that capitalism is perpetratinir 
from day to day against the childrenu 
appalling. It is not the fault of the in 
dividual parents. They cannot dotJthS' 
t system, poor 
“rmg for fte chfl- 
■ after 
in in- 

preventable dis- 
- -f proper care, 

--.™.ing food. They 

in soap Md hemp factories tifl 
they become blind for a miserable « 
cents to $j. 15 per day. They work ii 
cotton bleachenes till their skin is whit« 
than the cloth they bleach. The staS^ 
tics of the Massachusetts bureau of labor 
show that the average workingman in 
this state has to depend upon his chil¬ 
dren for two-fifths of his family’s in¬ 
come. ^ Instead of the parents followine 
nature s second law and providing amnlv 
for their children, the children m th^ 
tenner years are forced into the factories 
and mills, to help support their parents 
But It IS our social conduct that is the 
most atrocious and immoral, because it 
is the foundation and the cause of all the 
rest. Bear in mind that our social ideal 
demands that tlie welfare of each indi- 
vidual and of his children shall be 
sought, without interfering with the 
equal right of every other person. Now 
I say that our w'hole industrial system 
.s based directly and fundamentally 
upon interference with the equal rights 
of others to support themselves and their 
families out of the natural fertility of the 
earth, and by means of the machinery 


We are coming, great Jehovah, thou 
who makest stars and ye^s; 

We are coming from the lowlands of 
the Earth with all its tears; 

We are coming with our cypress for the 
sins that we have done; 

We are coming, gp-eat Jehovah, with 
our faces towards the sun.' 


For the toil of loving service in "the 
bonds of liberty”; ' 

And the one who would have comfort 
must of comfort ever give; 

We are coming great Jehovah, and der 
dare our right to live. 

We shall live as freemen, truly, with 
our passions curbed to peace; 

We shall scatter and shall, gather, and 
shall share the earth’s increase; 

Oh, we shout with solemn gladness as 
the squadrons march and form; 

‘‘,We can see the sun is rising through 
the blinding mist and storm.” 

We arc coming, great Jehovah, as the 
shipwrecked from the sea; 

We will climb the riggpng Progress, and 
survey the life to be; 

We are coming, oh, we’re coming, with 
our leader true and tried. 

In the Commonwealth of Justice to for¬ 
evermore abide. 

Chorus:— 

We are coming, oh, we’re coming, with 
our leader true and tried. 

In the Commonwealth of Justice to for¬ 
evermore abide. 


Human vivisection. 

I have just received a dainty, per¬ 
fumed request from a society in Boston 
to fill out an incldsed petition against 
the practice of vivisection in the state. 
It is in furtherance of a digpiified attempt 
made by "culchah” to save the poor 
“dawg.” 

It’s well enough in its way. The dogs 
deserve our help, no doubt, against the 
barbarities practiced on them by the stu¬ 
dents of science. There is much un¬ 
necessary pain inflicted on animals in 
this study, and our fellow-brutes deserve 
our assistance. 

But good heavens I have these people 
time to waste on cats and dogs when a 
process of human vivisection is going 
on? What right have they to use their 
human energies to abolish brute wrongs 
when their human fellows are under¬ 
going a process equally painful and un¬ 
necessary? 

I say that this competitive life is pure, 
cold-blooded vivisection. By its infa¬ 
mous methods the poor are being liter¬ 
ally tom to pieces and flayed alive. 

In factories where wheels whirr, and 
where greed refuses to put up barriers 
of safety, the workers are daily caught, 
cushed and flung out, a mass of bloody 
jelly. 

In sweatshops where women and 
babes toil from dawn to dim, from birth 
to death, their lives are crushed out with 
greater and more prolonged torture than 
any dog suffers under the vivisecting 
knife. 

In homes, so called, where haggard 
women dread the wakening hunger of 
their babes, and await the slow step of 
the husbands whose bread-winning serv¬ 
ices society rejects, there are human 


wise under the capitalist 
victims 1 Instead of ci. 
dren and fully equipping them for 
life, we let 500,000 of tliem die 
fancy, and mostly from prr 
eases—mostly from lack of 
of pu ■ 
work 


We are coming from the darkness, we 
are moving toward the li^ht; 

We have toiled too long for nothing, we 
have strayed away from right; 

We have lain in meek submission, we 
have crouched, and cried, and 
prayed; 

We are coming now from darkness, 
with our spirits undismayed. 

We are coming, great Jehovah, as the 
slime comes from the sea; 

We shall toil no more for tyrants, who 
pretend ’tis toil for thee; 

For the God of all the planets needs no 
sacrifice from man; 

We can see with clearer vision in the' 
great eternal plan. 

We are banner bearers, only, of the 
truth that all are free. 


years ago, when in the 
course of my peregrinations I arrived at 
Paris, and spent there the hungriest but 
nevertheless ihe happiest half-year of my 
life, I, in common with many other 
young fellows, sat at the feet of the 
Socialist Gamaliel, then already an old 
man. Everybody felt a better, nobler, 
braver person for being in his company, 
and as we listened to his earnest, in¬ 
structive and withal unpretentious talk, 
we felt as if the grand future of mankind 
were almost within our irrasp. 


OIGmEU.DEBS 


Heathendom here. 

Not long ago I heard a minister—one 
of that Class vyho go out to heathendom 
for a six months’ jaunt, and then spend 
the next twenty-five years as ecclesias¬ 
tical tramps, or, as they are generally 
called, "returned” missionaries — de¬ 
scribe in harrowing phrases the condi¬ 
tion of the poor benighted heathen, who 
never read the bible nor said grace be¬ 
fore they indulged in a.cannibal feast. 

He pictured the various acts of hea¬ 
thenish barbarity practiced by the un- 
Christian race, and pleaded pathetically 
for his hearers’ co-operation and cash— 
mostly cash—in order that the heathen 
might receive the blessed gospel whose 
tenets are so comforting to McKinley, 
Rockefeller and Russell Sage. 

As he drew one vivid picture after, an¬ 
other of heathendom there came up in 
my mind a parallel to each in so-called 
civilization. We in .our own way are 
guilty of deeds just as evil, but we have 
acquired the art of gjilding the brass of 
barbarism with the gold plate of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

There is not a deed of criiety, of su¬ 
perstitious folly, of selfish injustice, that 
is not duplicated in present-day civiliza¬ 
tion. Tear off the cloak of religion and 
refinement and you find the savage. 
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of vice. They dreamed of heaven and 
voted for hell 1 


I have seen, in poorhouses, the aged 
poor herded with the insane, spending 
the remainder of what in many cases 
have been useful lives in the company of 
fools and imbeciles. 

Better would it.be, and more humane, 
to shoot them down by a charitable bul¬ 
let, and give them at least the blessing 
of oblivion. Better still to give them, 
under Socialism, their rights and re¬ 
ward- Merlin. 


The American juggernaut. 

Again, we read of the car of jugger¬ 
naut, under whose ponderous wheels the 
religious fanatics flung themselves, to be 
crushed to death. 

No one can question the suicidal char¬ 
acter of such acts. No one will think 
them either wise or sane.' And yet we 
have in our own country scenes almost 
identically similar. 

Do you remember the crowds of 
workingmen who in 1896 used to tear 
up the tuH on a Canton lawn and made 
the air hideous with their patriotic yells ? 
Do you remember how workingmen 
cast their votes for the presidential idol 
of the idolatrous jingo, thinking thereby 
to gain the favor of the gods of fortune ? 

What has come of it all? Have the 
gods smiled on them? Have their sac¬ 
rifices been rewarded ? 

Or have not the wheels of industrj', 
on which the republican god rested, 
rolled on and over them ? 

Every workingman who is urged on 
into patriotic fervor by the subsidized 
press, and is made to vote for a capi¬ 
talistic party under the guise of loyalty 
to a flag-fetich, and is afterward robbed 
by the party , for whom he voted, is in 
precisely the same condition as the 
heathen devotee, who, spurred by the 
priesthood, flung himself under the 
wheels of juggernaut. 

A republican working^nan is a social 


NIUSINGS IN MY 


LEISURE HOUR 


Amohg the charming Rubayat of the 
Persian astronomer-poet Omar lOiay- 
yam there is a quatrain which, in Fitz¬ 
gerald’s masterly transhtion, reads as 
follows: 

“Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter 
run. 

Life’s wine is oozing drop by drop, 
Life’s leaves are falling one by one.” 

Ever since the 7th day of last month 
those lines, which for a number of years 
have lain dormant in my almost over¬ 
burdened memory, have risen ghost-like 
in my mind, stalking there by night and 
day, now and then disappearing for a 
moment, only the more impressively to 
mark their reappearance and to perse- 


Slaying our babes. 

Women, we are told, used to unclasp 
their babes’ clinging arms from their 
necks and fling them screaming into the 
jaws of crocodiles in the Ganges. We 
shudder with horror, and do. the same 
thing. 

Every one who is aiding to perpetu¬ 
ate, by influence or vote, our present 
system of competitive life, is consigning 
his or her children to a cursed fate. 
Every parent who conservatively con¬ 
tinues and reli^ously worships the river 
of wealth, is literally flingjing his chil¬ 
dren to the crocodiles of capital. 

The thousands of suicides who last 
year cast away their lives had parents 
who a generation agjo voted to sustain 
the system that has slain their offspring. 
They were “good, patriotic citizens,” 
most of them, who believed that compe¬ 
tition was the life of trade, and who 
never foresaw that it would be the death 
of the trader. 

What chance have our children to win 
success unless we aid in making social 
conditions more conducive to h^th and 
happiness? How dare a man bee his 
children who • - - 
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suicide. 

The agjed poor. 

Not veiy long ago certain tribes of 
pagan Canadian Indians practiced the 
custom of killing all those of the tribe 
who by reason of age or infirmity were 
unfitted for work or war. When it was 
decided that a man had outlived his use¬ 
fulness he was quickly put out of the 
way. 

Sometimes I think we have not greatly 
improved upon the expeditious method 
of the Indians. Contrasting it with the 
treatment accorded the old poor now, it 
seems to resolve itself into a question of 
speed only. 

It is a commonly accepted fact today 
that the old have less and less chance to 
procure employmnt The tendency of 
industry is to discriminate, constantly 
and increasingly, in favor of the young 
and against the ^d. 

I have seen on the streets of Boston, 
times without number, old women with 
scrawny and bruised fingers, clawing 
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MlCmOAN 


•j t. , ? naldne no attempt to 

nd the path oC indttstnal life from the 
pitfalls that are proving the death of so 
many now? 

^e thousands <rf proethutes in our 
otoes today had parents who believed in 
fiiinga as they were, and are^ never 
«lr«ming that their conservatism hcl^ 
to fling fibetr dan^^ters into the stream 


Wow, 1 am not generally ghren to 
poomy contemplation of inentabie ills, 
but as fiom time to time one or 











